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WIDOW WOMAN 
By Padraic Fallon 


She has sons, five, or I don’t know how many 
Redheads on bicycles, mountain boys 

Coming down, Lord save us, in a whirr of sunwheels 

In their mountain bodies with mountain eyes : 

And yet not noble lads, all week lost 

In distant farms with farm wages, 

Home only with their washing and their rages, 
Towering and tailored to a hair-oil gloss : 

And the mouse that mountained them, her fences fall, 
Must she pay a ploughman, the rent is due, 

They come home only to eat their fill, 

They’re ingrates, spendthrifts, and the world will know : 
But she sees them in town, and her face is a rose 

In a bowl of water. How the good drop shows ! 


TO cASPOEE STANDING ON. THE 
CHURCH’S THRESHOLD 


By Leshe Datken. 


There stands a man who has patience 

And on his side Time’s tricky allies 

Who to the Great Wen gave his backhander 
And back to his uncongenial people retreated 
To sink his artesian well in a walled garden. 
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Now, after hardship’s bumbailiff scuttled, defeated, 
He has carved his own name grandly 

Not in Wicklow granite, nor alabaster, 

But more lasting than bronze, maybe, 

In the cadence of an austere Gaelic 

And with words tasting of sharp dilisc. 


Tell me what ails them all, the sacred blethering quorum ? 

Why do they tap the bar-tables, and squinneying, play ca’canny ? 

Let them plant the plaque on the bridge’s bannister 

Where the radiant kingfisher salutes him gaily ! 

Or, must they wait, the worshippers of graves, for his voice to 
quaver, 

His laugh to wheeze ; his sherry-glass get misty ? 

O hoist a flag to grandeur—no grudging bunting ! 


For I have made such a journey and I can tell you 

That the pain of uprooting is fiercer than transplantment ; 
To have tramped Up-to-Zion and to have found no Vision 
But a mirage painted on cardboard by God’s madmen. 


Jehovah’s merciful claw from bondage dragged me, 

Tore me from the gentile paradise, plunged me into his holy 
brazier ; 

Broke me and bruised me in Jewry’s crucible, 

Till, like a numbed swallow, in the very climax of migration, 

Falls from the rigging on a night of balmy summer, 

To be torn, still living, by the ship’s cursed pussies. ... . 

I stopped my twitter, my plumage mauled and filthied. 


Christ! But your patience and your bays are enviable, poet ! 

Your bard’s tenacity, the stars that jostled you from the heart’s 
gehenna, 

Into this riverbank nirvana 

At the zenith of your dreaming. 


3) 
THE BALLAD OF ME 


By T. H. Jones 


The wideawake sky went on for ever and ever 

Over my boyhood, the eternal trees 

Denied the fear of death, the flowers in their seasons 
Were all immortal, and the birds sang 

As everlastingly as the grass enchanted. 


Tall men, tall women, went walking like trees 
On my blue horizons, and catkin children 
Swung in adventurous breezes to the tunes 
Behind the chapels and cowsheds, the tunes 
Of ferns and grasses, of druidic trees. 


Slinked animals in water and on hillsides, 

Weasel and badger, dandy fox and otter, 

Fish were responsive to water-urges, 

And birds hung and swung on the unseen edges of wind, 
—And I among them walking and dreaming. 


Near away sounded the sea, the ancestral summons, 
But here in the hot pulse of the summer, 

And vivid against the powdered skies of winter 
Went on and on the preacher’s sounding voice, 

The word, the beginning, God’s tremendous breath. 


Can the buzzard escape from its nature, do other 

Than kill from the depths of the sky ? 

Can the otter, sinuous, splashless, split 

The murmur of water with no thought of death : 

Shall a mountain pony be tamed by man or by weather ? 


Shall the voice of the preacher be silenced ? 
The poet hang like a gamekeeper’s plunder 
Nailed on a foreign street and an alien tongue ° 
The fox is still prancing the hillside, the hawk 
Has always dominion of air. 
A2 
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The streets break on my feet and my heart, 
But boyhood’s immortal kingdom is still 

In the words of the preacher, the weave 

Of the otter, the pad of the badger, the slink 
Of the fox, the circle and swoop of the buzzard. 


Still and still immortal waters move 

About me, that lovely sky goes on 

To where all words are woven in one word, 
The first, immortal breath, the living breath, 
Shadowed in trees and grass and poets’ words. 


WILLIAM BLAKE, 
SON OF THE SANDAL 


By Elizabeth O’ Higgins 


INCE the inauguration of “ The O’Neill” is now, through 

Blake’s Milton, a significant item in the materials for a 

jiterary history of these islands, it becomes important to 
understand its meaning. An account of the inauguration of 
Brian II, Prince of the Clannaboy O’Neills, and King of Ulster, 
based on an older authority, is given in Matthew’s History of the 
O’Neills. I abridge Matthew’s description :— 


“ Seated on the Leac na Righ (i.e., inauguration stone), 
the man who was to be the new chief had the heads of the 
laws relating to his conduct read to him by his chief bard. 
Having taken the oath, he laid aside his sword and battle- 
dress, when he was given a rod or straight white wand as an 
emblem of rectitude. After receiving this, his shoes were 
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taken off and placed on a flagstone on which was marked 
‘the form of the first chieftain’s feet,’ doubtless to indicate 
that he should walk in the footsteps of the founder of the 
Cinel. McEoin stepping forward, placed sandals on his feet 
in token of obedience, and McMartin retaining one of the 
shoes as an honourable perquisite, throws the other over his 
head as an augury of good luck, when ‘amid the clang of 
bucklers, the music of a hundred harps, and the ringing cheers 
of thousands,’ ‘ The O’Neill’ is proclaimed, first by McMartin 
who pronounces in a loud voice his surname—the surname 
only without the Christian name—which was then pronounced 
aloud by his sub-chiefs and freeholders, according to their 
respective ranks. The general recognition over, he descends 
from the Stone, and turns himself round, thrice forward and 
thrice backward, to view his people and territory in every 
direction. He was now ‘ The O’Neill.’ ” 


The statement “ The O’Neill is proclaimed ” is, it seems 
to me, a misunderstanding of this meaningful ritual. The naming 
was the inauguration. Lughaidh O’Clery, in his Life of Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell, reporting that Hugh Roe was made the O’Donnell 
chief, writes simply, “He was named O’Donnell.” It seems 
clear that the inauguration of O’Neill and O’Donnell chiefs was 
simply an adaptation of the ancient ritual by which every boy 
was initiated into adult membership of the clan, and called by 
the clan name. This was not blind conservatism: it was, on the 
contrary, clear foresight. Submission to the ancient initiation 
ritual was required from the man who would have power to violate 
the clan brotherhood, and on the very occasion which gave him 
that power. To make the chief’s inauguration consist in the 
ancient initiation ritual, was to assert that power was bestowed 
on him only as long as he remained a clan brother. 


The meaning of one detail of the ritual is clear from a com- 
parison with primitive thought elsewhere. The chief’s shoes 
were put in the footprints of the clan founder. This was, origin- 
ally, not a symbolic act. The footprints of a man were believed 
to contain his spirit, and the chief’s shoes, put in the footprints 
of the founder, were supposed to be imbued with his spirit, not 
symbolically, but by what we may call positive contagion. 
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To the inner meaning of other details of the ritual Blake has 
left important clues. In the Pencil Drawings of William Blake, 
edited by Geoffrey Keynes, is included a drawing of Blake’s 
‘ Spiritual Instructor.” It is a curious sketch of a head. The 
outline of the head appears, sharply drawn, though the head is 
covered with curls. This sharp outline is not, however, complete 
at the top of the head. At this point, there is a gap, and at the 
top of the forehead, under this gap, appears a small drawing of 
the trunk and bare branches of a tree. For the branching curls 
do not grow from the head, they are branches of the tree of Ogham 
culture. Blake has simply made a drawing to represent an 
ancient Word-Ogham of the birch, “‘ withered foot, beautiful 
hair.”” Blake means that he was instructed by the traditional 
learning of his forefathers, the culture which arose out of the long 
development of Ogham, and which Oghamists called simply 
“The Birch.” 

We may assume that the interpretation of Ogham develop- 
ment which we now derive from Blake was the teaching of Irish 
scholars in the heyday of Gaelic civilisation. For the decay of 
Gaelic learning which followed the Williamite wars, and through 
which so much ancient knowledge was lost, did not affect Blake. 
His grandfather, John O’Neill, was probably old enough to fight 
at the Boyne. 

It is necessary to know some of Blake’s ideas about Ogham, 
in order to understand the O’Neill inauguration. Blake’s 13 
children of Los in Europe are the spirits of the trees whose initials 
give the 13 consonants of the Beth-luis-nion Ogham alphabet. 
Indeed, duile feadha, which is often translated ‘‘ elements of 
Ogham ”’ properly means “ wood-spirits.’”’ But these wood- 
spirits were, at least for the Irish Druids who opposed Christianity, 
merely poetic symbols of human activities. To the last days of 
the spontaneous flourishing of Gaelic culture, men were compared 
toutrees: 

The children of Los in Europe correspond also to the 13 lines 
of the first section of the Song of Amergin. Blake, it appears, 
was taught what Robert Graves has brilliantly deduced and set 
forth in his White Goddess, that the Song of Amergin was con- 
nected with the Beth-luis-nion alphabet. Amergin’s Song is, 
in part, a Word-Ogham. 
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The children of Los in Europe are 7 sons and 6 daughters. 
Of the sons, the chief is Orc the birch, the self-renewing spirit of 
man, Amergin’s “stag of seven tines,” Ogham culture in general. 
Orc includes the other sons, for they represent the makers of 
Ogham civilisation, the artist, the scholar, the fighter, the spell- 
maker, the musician, the poet, associated respectively with alder, 
oak, holly, ivy, fern, elder. The daughters of Los are the eman- 
ations, i.e., the spirit or product of the activities of the 6 sub- 
ordinate sons. Orc, who includes them all, has no individual 
emanation. Of the first triad of subordinate sons. who do the 
more everyday work of life, the Holly, Blake’s Rintrah, is also 
the Sun. Ivy, Blake’s Palamabron, the first of the triad whose 
activities are more spiritual, is also the Moon. 


O’Neill was sometimes called “‘ Son of the Sandal.’’ There 
are two Irish names for sandals, cuarain and ialla-chrann. TIalla- 
chrann, a strange name, means literally “‘ bonds or thongs of trees.” 
The Irish name of a tree also means “ lot ” or “ destiny,” for the 
lot of men was fixed by the Ogham trees, i.e., the makers of Ogham 
culture. The ialla-chrann, i.e., the thongs of the sandals placed 
on O’Neill’s feet were, therefore, the limits placed on his power 
by “the trees.’”’ The original idea was not the placing of bonds 
on O’Neill: the thongs were the seven Ogham spirits who would 
support him. The Miltonic parallel which, we shall see, makes 
this clear. O’Neill’s sandals were neither the “ Black Shoes of 
Death.” nor the ‘“‘ Shoes of Contempt.”’ Blake called them “ the 
bounds of destiny,’’ which were broken, when Urizen cast off 
Ahania, i.e., the ancient science of Western Europe. Ahania, 
according to Blake, was maintained for a time in a recess in the 
Western Wall, in other words, she was hidden in Ireland. Fal, 
one name for Eire, also means “a wall.” 


A famous figure sculptured in the west recess at New Grange, 
has been variously interpreted : the most general belief is that it 
represents a solar ship. I think it is a sandal, with 7 lines repre- 
senting the thongs of the sandal, the 7 original Ogham trees. 
This figure is given in Rolleston’s Myths of the Celtic Race. Rolles- 
ton gives other examples of solar boats, but one from Brittany 
appears to me to be a sandal, and, curiously, an Egyptian solar 
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boat, which is clearly a boat, carries a horned principal deity, 
with 3 subordinate deities on either side, and the projections at 
both ends of the boat are like small trees.* 


The other Irish name for sandal, cuaran, is perhaps derived 
from cuar, a circle. Blake appears to have thought so. He 
believed that a fall of man occurred at the transition from the 
measurement of time by a seasonal tree—calendar to Zodiac 
measurement, which was accompanied by the stone-circle of 
sacrificial Druidism. Before Tharmas fell into the sea, or as Blake 
sometimes expresses it, was overwhelmed by the Atlantic, he 
‘turned round the circle of Destiny,’”’ which Enion completed. 
In other words, he replaced the ialla-chrann by cuarain. 


In view of Blake’s evidence, we shall hardly be wrong in 
assuming that the white wand given to O’Neill at his inauguration 
was a birch wand. His acceptance of it signified that he under- 
took to obey the laws of Ogham civilisation. According to 
primitive thought, one who held a birch wand was believed to be 
actually possessed by the spirit of the birch. The Irish Druid 
who carried a wand of yew was understood to be possessed by 
by the yew-spirit, spirit of Death. As such, he could “ call the 
cattle from the house of Tethra,” i.e., call up spirits. Tethra was 
a god of the underworld, and his house was “ the house of Donn,” 
abode of the dead and of the Sidhe. We learn from Dr. Lisowskis’ 
recent study that Donn, the Irish god of death and vegetation, 
was also Donn, the Bull-god. 


O’Neill’s act on descending from the stone was probably the 
most ancient detail of the ritual : it appears to have had its origin 
in a time when the men who practised it had not yet passed from 
the magical to the spiritist interpretation of nature. In the 
age of magic men believed that any desired end might be achieved 
by imitating the end in picture or mimetic dance. Let us not 
imagine we are wiser than our remote forebears. Fundamentally, 
their belief in magic was perfectly logical. Our action pattern 
is, at least theoretically, a rational judgment followed by action : 
their action pattern was a subjective picture, followed by action. 


*Strangely, too, the right-hand triad has a sun over it, and one of this triad carries a 
spear, like Rintrah, whom Amergin calls “ a battle-waging spear.’’ Of the triad on the left, 
one dips a paddle in water. The waters of the Moon ? 
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Primitives generally were haunted by a fear that the pro- 
cesses of nature might cease, that the sun, for instance, might 
stand still, or reverse his path in the sky. In Irish, the cardinal 
points were named from the position of one facing the rising sun, 
a position which, incidentally, had spiritual value in Blake’s eyes.* 


To turn south was to turn right, to turn north was to turn 
left. To make a circle to the right was to assist the sun in its 
course, to turn to the left was to assist the moon, which, at the 
full, appears in the north. 


Primitive magicians continued their dances to influence 
the course of nature for long periods at a time. So it came that 
prolonged dancing was one of the earliest methods discovered of 
inducing that state of consciousness which, as spiritist ideas 
developed, was interpreted as possession by the spirit of whatever 
object the dancer was imitating. 

O’Neill, when he descends from the Stone, ‘‘ turns himself 
round, thrice forwards and thrice backwards.’ Was not this to 
make three circles to the right and three circles to the left ? The 
general spirit of the inauguration, and, in particular, Blake’s 
imitation of it, which we shall examine, seems to me to establish 
conclusively that, as in taking the birch wand, O’Neill was thought 
to be possessed by the birch-spirit, so by making these six circles, 
he was thought to become possessed by the spirits of the six 
subordinate trees, the Sun triad and the Moon triad. It may be 
that early observation of trees which show southward-turning or 
northward-turning movements complicated the Ogham develop- 
ment, but I am too ignorant of botany to decide this. 

The inauguration described by Matthews took place at Castle- 
reagh, near Belfast. Though we do not yet know from which 
O’Neill clan Blake was descended, it is certain that he was most 
deeply interested in the O’Neills of Tyrone, and in the hill of 
Tullahogue as their place of inauguration. At Tullahogue, the 
parts played by McEoin and McMartin at Castlereagh , were always 
played by O’Hagan, Lord of Tullahogue, and by O Cahan, chief 
of that clan which was most conspicuous for military service in 
the O’Neill cause. 


*When, in Milton, Plate 44, Albion, under the influence of the Miltonic spirit, partially 
awakes from sleep, the movement of his feet means that, from facing East, he turns South, 


i.e., to the right. 
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Memory of the “‘ naming ”’ on the hill of Tullahogue was the 
strongest emotion of Blake’s life. ‘‘ Everyone knows we are one 
man.” They live in him, and he in them, “ drinking the joys of 
universal manhood.”’ ‘‘ One must be all, and comprehend within 
himself all things both small and great.” 


I shall not dwell here on the events, public and private, which 
caused the change of direction apparent in Blake’s work after his 
stay in Felpham. Till then his energies were concentrated on a 
study of the causes which led to the Fall of Man: thenceforth he 
studies the conditions which will bring about Man’s resurrection. 
What happened in Blake’s secret mind was a change of attitude 
towards England. He had always known that Tiriel was destroyed 
because he had spiritual enemies in his own house. In Felpham, 
Blake came to recognise that his corporeal enemies, Hayley, 
Cowper, and above all, Milton, were his spiritual friends in the 
task of man’s regeneration. The classes of Rintrah, Palamabron, 
and Satin exist in every nation. Only the co-operation of English 
with Irish Reprobates could restore the Universal Man, whom 
Blake now calls Albion. 


But Blake’s duty to share in this co-operative task sprang 
from, did not replace, his duty as a Son of the Sandal to guard 
the Western Wall. The terms in which he describes his conflict, 
—to return, or not to return to London—are revealing. The 
decision to return was certainly sweetened by Hayley’s “‘ Mother,” 
but it was dictated by the Eternal Man of Tullahogue: Blake’s 
“brother and father ’”’ marched before. Blake, in his uncertainty, 
was like Cuchullin, Champion of Ulster, in Scathach, struggling 
in miry clay, the voice Blake heard calling him away was the 
voice of an Irish ghost, and he described his duty in London in 
the words of Ezekiel in Babylon: ‘‘ I am set here a watchman 
for the house of Israel.” 


Blake returned to London to write Milton and Jerusalem. 
The central passage of Milton is the following :— 


‘““ But Milton entering my Foot, I saw in the nether 

Regions of the Imagination—also all men on Earth 

And all in Heaven saw in the nether regions of the Imagin- 
ation 
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In Ulro beneath Beulah—, the vast breach of Milton’s descent. 

But I knew not that it was Milton, for man cannot know 

What passes in his members till periods of Space and Time 

Reveal the secrets of Eternity : for more extensive 

Than any other earthly things are Man’s earthly lineaments. 

And all this Vegetable World appear’d on my left Foot 

As a poe sandal form’d immortal of precious stones and 
gold. 

I stooped down and bound it on to walk forward thro’ 
Eternity.” 


Blake had seen two visions in London. A star, the star of 
knowledge, entered his left foot, and he bound on a sandal, no 
doubt in a new dedication of himself to the hill. Also, Los 
appeared to him in the form of Ogma Sunface, father of Gaelic 
civilisation. These visions were projections of Blake’s anguish 
at the passing of the Act of Union, and, like Ijim’s hallucinations 
in Tiviel, were signposts of the subconscious to a solution of the 
mind’s perplexities. Blake was to continue, “ silently, invisibly,” 
his defence of Tullahogue, in particular, his labour to leave a con- 
cealed key to certain forgotten, but most vital, aspects of Irish 
thought. But Los in his whirlwind hurried Blake to Felpham, 
destined to be the “ parent of immortal friendships,” and to show 
Blake another interpretation of his visions. He must take up 
the inheritance of Milton. Orc’s Shadowy Female must no 
longer fill all the desolate places with accusations of sin, and 
Milton—Urizen must cleanse the face of his spirit by self-examin- 
ation. 


The symbolism of the Milton-Blake initiation follows closely 
the ritual of the O’Neill inauguration in Ulster. A bard read to 
O’Neill the heads of the laws relating to his conduct as chief : 
Robert Blake, the loud-voiced Bard, recites to Milton events of 
Irish history to prove that Milton, who was Rintrah in England, 
in his conduct towards Eire had been Satan. As O’Neill took off 
his sword and battle-dress, symbols of the warlike spirit which 
might violate clan brotherhood, so Milton took off the robe of the 
promise, and ungirded himself from the oath of God, that is, he 
laid aside the religious bigotry which had limited his role as the 
awakener of Europe. O’Neill embraced the birch-spirit, by 
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taking a birch wand, and all the tree-spirits by having his sandals 
put on: seven angels, entering into Milton, enabled him to walk 


in Eden. 


O’Neill’s shoes were put into the footprints of the clan founder : 
Milton’s spirit entered into the right foot of Robert Blake, and the 
left foot of William. O’Cahan put on O’Neill’s sandals: Blake 
himself, and Los, the Creative Spirit, bound Blake’s sandals on. 
As O’Cahan and O’Hagan acted for the clan in accepting an 
O’Neill chief, so, at the gates of Golgonooza, Milton-Blake en- 
countered Rintrah and Palamabron. But the Irish Sun and Moon 
were clouded with discontent, seeing in Blake’s left sandal the 
fibrous black foot of Miltonic poetry. The Ogham broom or fern 
represented music, and one Irish name for the fern means “ black- 
footed.’”’ But Milton 7s named “‘among the Reprobate ’’ for, 
opposite the passage in which he declares he will follow the laws 
of Eternity “‘that each shall mutually annihilate himself for 
others’ good,” Blake put a full-page illustration of “a bird on a 
cliff,’ Amergin’s Word-Ogham for the willow, “the tree sacred 
to poets.’ Milton is reconciled to Ololon, a virgin of 12 years, 
the Irish who died in the 12 years’ war from the outbreak of the 
Insurrection in 1641 to the hanging of Phelim O’Neill in 1653. 
Finally, as O'Neill, on descending from the Stone embraces the 
tree-spirits a second time, so the Seven Angels and Milton again 
“become One Man.’’ And the trumpets are sounded to the 
four winds. 


Blake’s adoption of Milton into the brotherhood of Irish 
poets may seem a strange conception. But Ogham civilisation 
was once known in Britain, as the Seven Angels remind Milton, 
when they say they were Druids in Annandale. And the Seven 
Eyes of God, who is the Intellectual Fountain of Humanity, 
might well become for English poets, as they were for Blake, the 
Seven Trees included in the Birch, the Stag of Seven Tines, the 
Word that walked among the Ancient Trees. 


Note. I have omitted to consider one detail of the inauguration, the disposal of 
O’Neill’s shoes. My comments depend on memory of Matthew’s History, and so must 
await verification. But the general sense is clear. The shoes are the personal self of 
O’Neill, to which Milton’s mortal body and spectrous body correspond. 


WINDOW PIECE 
By Padraic Fallon 


OBODY who hadn’t known P. J. Fury thirty years before 
when his mother walked him in from the mountains as an 
apprentice to Manley’s shop in High Ross could ever have 

guessed that he was a man who had gathered himself up out of 
nothing with the romantic purpose of reaching a woman in her 
own world—and being struck by lightning. At that time he 
was too young and too ignorant to realise that what he was after 
was a miracle, not a woman, a miracle of the kind that suddenly 
puts a man together in a way that makes him feel he could stand 
at a dark corner and light up a whole street like a lamp. 

As far as appearances he could pass for anything—and yet 

for something very particular. He was a presence more than a 
person, a core in any company. He was tough and forty, forty- 
three to be exact ; his eyes were a calm scrutiny ; he had some- 
thing of the dangerous stillness of a bull, and when he spoke, 
he spoke curtly and straight up from his boots ; he was here, there 
and everywhere in the two large department stores he owned in 
the Crossring ; and not even his worst enemy would plan to put 
something over on him without thinking the plan out twenty 
times—and eventually shelving it. And there you are. Only 
Lisheen, the old book-keeper whom P. J. had taken over with the 
stores when Manley’s went bankrupt, could still identify the 
nervous and desperate boy who had stood before him in his moun- 
tain homespuns thirty years before, nervously clutching his 
mother’s shawl while she requested the favour of an advice from 
Mr. Manley about her son, Patcheen here, who might be the 
makings of a shopman, God bless him and spare him, if he fell 
into the right hands, and what hands could be better than Mr. 
Manley’s and he known the world over for good treatment and 


good schooling. 


The transformation from thé boy, Patcheen, to the man that 
three counties knew as P. J., was as gradual as one would expect 
of a process so entirely unexpected. There he was during that 
first six months, a strung-up boy with a face that every question 
shattered, a lad with a rough English who was too eager to do 
everything he was asked and went bolting uncertainly everywhere 
at the least hint, the most unpromising material imaginable 
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within the four shores of Ireland. Lisheen could detail by the 
dozen the practical jokes the elder shop-boys had played on the 
lad. But he never did. Only now and again when the strong 
and faintly gutteral voice ticked off a foreman or sacked a clerk, 
or put some saucy commercial in his place, did the old man look 
up from his ledgers with a chuckle. “ Manley was right,’’ he’d 
say. And his wrinkled eyes would regard the past with amaze- 
ment. 


But even Lisheen, who was fond of retailing step by step the 
march of his master’s career, never penetrated to the levels where 
the boy Patcheen and the man P. J. were one. He was aware, 
of course, that at certain times of the day his master would stand 
at the office window, rattling the loose change in his trousers 
pockets, and just stare idly into the street. On the other side of 
Crossring was the great malt store that P. J. had turned into a 
shop when he set up in opposition to Manley’s, and it could be, of 
course, that he was watching trade there or taking note of his 
employees through the plate-glass windows. But his eyes, if 
Lisheen had troubled to notice them, were usually trained in the 
opposite direction. 

His glance, indeed, was usually turned to the residential side 
of Crossring, to where the Doctor’s house retired gracefully from 
the square, hedging its bright lawn with rhododendron and flower- 
ing shrub, its brick facade all creeper and green shutter, with a 
ring of bronze chestnuts rising behind. At ten minutes to eleven 
each day, Mr. P. J. Fury took his place in the window, rattling 
the change in his pockets as he swung gently from heel to toe, from 
heel to toe ; and at eleven o’clock or five minutes past eleven or 
five minutes to eleven, Mrs. Doctor Cruise-Joy emerged usually to 
do her day’s shopping. 


Mrs. Doctor Cruise-Joy was slender and tall. Her move- 
ments had a slow rhythm that released her like a line of verse into 
other dimensions. Walking, she created a delicate fine tension 
around her as if she might quite casually walk up the musical 
scales of the air, and you felt that it would be unbearable if she 
were to stop suddenly unless she kept one foot lifted off the ground 
to retain the illusion of flight. This was a dancer, your heart 
said. She belonged to music, she belonged to violins, discreet 
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cymbals and the undertoning drum. And your heart would have 
been absolutely and wholly wrong. For the woman couldn’t 
dance a step. 

P. J.’s attitude never changed as he watched Mrs. Cruise-Joy, 
his eyes never altered expression, he never craned after her. He 
watched her, certainly, till she came right under his window and 
disappeared into the shop beneath him. And he usually waited 
till she emerged again. Beyond that there was nothing. She 
never looked up, he never went down. Yet—well, it was just a 
trifle odd, this serene and private view of Mrs. Doctor Cruise-Joy 
—who was born Lizzie Manley. 

She was the only daughter of the great Manley who had taken 
the boy Patcheen in hands to make a shopman out of him. Patch- 
een was three months there before he laid eyes on her for the first 
time for she was away at Boarding school rapidly turning into 
Betty Manley. Then one day, at his colt’s lope, he came charging 
out of the paint store into the yard and upset the half-gallon tin 
of varnish he carried right over her. She was very nice about it. 
“Tt’s only a gym-slip,” she said, as she looked into his shattered 
face and dilated eyes. ‘‘ Never mind!’’ And then she laughed 
at him and you couldn’t blame her, for his face continued to 
improvise all the various shades of consternation. And wheu 
she laughed he turned and ran away. 

At that time he might be said to be the least of her father’s 
servants. But he was willing himself into shape. He was the 
hardest worker Manley ever had. Within a year he was present- 
able. He could move efficiently within the counterspace allotted 
him. He no longer seemed trapped and hustled and bustled out 
of himself. He attained some dignity. 

Then, just as he seemed to be normally conventional, he 
started to grow like the devil. At sixteen he was six feet and so 
droll-looking in clothes that were too small for him that Old 
Manley was thinking of demoting him to the stores again till he 
could afford to dress himself properly. Lisheen saved him from 
that by making him a present of an old suit. Lisheen, also, threw 
in some old shirt-fronts and cuffs and high collars, so one fine 
morning Patcheen appeared at his counter, to the delight of the 
other shop-boys, as a curious effigy of the stern old book-keeper 
himself. 
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It was then, for the second time, that Miss Betty laughed at 
him. 

It could, perhaps, have been only the second time she saw 
him. For when she was around he was as evasive as a ghost. 
He just disappeared. He was here at one moment, then—whisk 
—he had gone through the roof or turned himself into a pot of 
paint on the shelf or a nail sunken into the counter. But there 
she was one day when he came striding out into the yard like a 
mute who had burgled a scare-crow, the collar on his neck too 
wide by a dog-track, his coat slipping down his inches as if it were 
poured out of a jug. He couldn’t turn back, so he made a sketchy 
bow, and marched on, his face burning. 


His face still burns. 


A year later he was on a weekly wage and able to buy his own 
clothes. He didn’t know exactly what he wanted, so he cycled 
into the neighbouring seaport one free afternoon to see what style 
of things the swanks favoured. For two hours he roamed the 
promenade and dodged through the hotels, and when he returned 
that night he had his own idea of what he wanted, so he blossomed 
out, quietly, neutrally, he blossomed, and so imperceptibly that 
inside of a couple of years it was almost taken for granted in the 
town that he had been always a model clothes-horse. 


The social advantages of a salary were immense. He was 
able to buy a pair of football boots and join the local team, some- 
thing he had been shy of doing up to this. To that team he was 
a discovery. He lifted it up in his two hands and tossed it into 
the first class. But he was also a danger. The damned-up stuff 
inside him transmitted itself to his team mates like electricity ; 
it made victory, fair for foul, the only goal, so there were as many 
rows as victories. Out of it, however, he arrived at a measure of 
self-confidence. People made something of him now, he became 
a person, he was sought after in the shop and saluted in the streets, 
he began to go to dances, he grew a moustache. Girls looked at 
him and he became used to his new self. He could even face 
Manley himself and never tremble. The mould was setting. 


_ Actually, this was about the best period of his life, the ladder 
going up, the world just a couple of rungs above his head, but with 
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his feet on on it and his muscles swelling and a drive inside him 
that timed his nerves like a fuse. He pointed his moustache, he 
regarded himself firmly in the mirror, he added another lick of 
hair-oil and squared his tie. He was a man about to arrive. 


He made Manley take notice of him. One day he demanded 
a private interview. He told Manley there should be a thorough 
and general stocktaking, that the system of supervision was 
inefficient, and that the delegation of various duties left the 
honest man as open to suspicion of dishonesty as the dishonest 
man. There was only one way to take stock properly: shut 
down one day suddenly and without any forewarning. Manley 
did it. 

Three foremen were demoted, four shop-boys shown the door. 
Pat was promoted to general shop-manager. 


He really had a genius for organization. He locked men in 
their special jobs and turned the key on them. He looked into 
the backs of their heads and sorted them into departments. For 
three years he ruled them all through the expression on his face. 
And then he left Manley’s and went to Dublin. 


It was Miss Betty’s doing, of course. She didn’t laugh at 
him again or anything like that. She just didn’t see him. His 
photograph might be in the day’s paper: “ P. J. Fury, Captain 
of the county fifteen,’ and she might look at it and say: “ Oh, 
Daddy’s foreman!” She might go to a concert, and he might 
be M.C. announcing the items, and she might smile from the front 
seat as if something amused her. She never came into the shop 
nowadays. She made Manly buy a pleasant Georgian house a 
mile away in the country, and when she came into town it was in 
her own pony-trap with its glistening silver and high-stepping 
chestnut, and there she only stopped at the Doctor’s house, and 
the Parson’s Manse, and the residence of the District Inspector 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, usually with an escort, a curt 
lieutenant from the neighbouring garrison or a couple of college 
lads with tennis rackets. 


It was a bad set-up, an old situation, a recurring myth ; but 
everything is possible, even the fairytale solution that P. J. carried 
so secretly in his head and which seemed no closer as the months 

B 
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fell out of the calendar and which, all of a sudden, seemed very 
far off at the entrance of Dr. Rupert Cruise-Joy into the life of 
Miss Betty Manley. 


The Doctor wasn’t exactly young, say thirty-five, and county 
or next door to it. He had a tiny and attractive imperial. He 
wore riding-breeches mostly and bright--brushed boots to the 
knee, and from his wrist he dangled a whale-bone whip that 
hissed as he strode round issuing his orders for the day. He was 
caste-cool. He put people in their places and instantly forgot 
them. He was ex-Army and proud of it. And he was stony- 
broke. Six months in High Ross and he was shovelling the bills 
from his front door. So it was in the nature of things that he 
should make tracks for the nearest heiress. 


And just before he married Miss Betty Manley, Mr. P. J. Fury 
secured a position in a well-known Dublin drapery firm. 


Another man might have acclimatised himself to the 
different kind of living required of him from that out, have eased 
himself into a suburban marriage and the half-eight train every 
morning. But P. J. went around as if he were still in preparation 
for something. He remained single. He worked himself care- 
fully into a set above his own. He found the right way to wear 
clothes. He took elocution lessons. He watched and imitated. 
His intelligence poured out upon appearances till he was at thirty 
what one might call a synthesis of many masks. And still he was 
no fake. He had merely clarified himself so that the power inside 
him became apparent and real. Within a year he was a buyer 
and speaking not a bad French. In three years he was a depart- 
mental manager. He was all set to become something in the 
city, he was as marked out as if he wore a halo. And then he was 
betrayed by his heart again. 


_ He happened to go back to High Ross to attend a victory 
dinner given to the county football team, and he paid a courtesy 
call on old Manley. Manley was shrunken and grey, ageing 
rapidly, but the old combativeness had sharpened behind the 
lenses of his gold-rimmed spectacles. He glinted. ‘‘ You’re 
doing well, Fury. Is Herlihy going to make you general manager?”’ 


“He is. But he needs an excuse to sack Kiernan.” 
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“ You'll be a power, then, in the town of Dublin.” 


“ Dublin is small. When I’ve sucked the juice I—may try 
something else.’ 


“Ha! I suppose there’s little use in asking you to come 
back here so?” 


The offer flabbergasted Fury. He looked his amazement. 
“ Have you any capital?’ Manley asked. 

Aa bite. 

“ How much ? ” 

“Near £1,000.” 


“TI was putting it at £750,” Manley said. He stirred in his 
chair. ‘‘ You know what stock is here. What value is it 2?” 


“You always carried from seven thousand to eight.” 


“Nearer nine, now—you can check. I checked last week 
when I heard you’d be down. Well, I owe nothing. Fury, I'll 
make you a full partner for £750, half-share in the stock, half 
share in the profits.” 


‘You have a reason for this ?”’ Fury asked after a bit. 


‘‘T have two reasons, my daughter and your ability. Fury, 
that husband of her’s is a spender and a squanderer and a ne’er- 
do-well and she, unfortunately for herself, has only her mother’s 
head on her shoulders—and she might as well have a balloon there 
and a bit of ribbon. What’ll happen to her when I’m gone—you 
needn’t tell me, [ know. Any swaddling child knows the difference 
between its nurse and a bag of potatoes.” 


Fury waited. The old man went on with a bitter vehemence. 


“T’m not set on an early shroud, Fury. But I'll be dead 
inside a year. Oh, I know it. You can carry on. Pay her half 
the net profits yearly. I'll tie things up so that she can’t inter- 
fere with you. She won’t want to anyway a 

He was regarding Fury with a prayer on his face. And 


suddenly they shook hands. “I can make me soul in peace now,’’ 
B2 
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old Manly said. ‘‘ There’s a bottle in the cupboard that’s worth 
a fire on the hearth. Bring it out. It’s me first drink with any 
man that ever worked for me ta 


It was the old man’s last drink, too. That night he died of 
a stroke. Fury remained over for the funeral. Three idle days 
in the old river town, with the country all blue smoke and moun- 
tains and the harvest smells walking in from the country through 
the streets, softened him like an old song. This was the real part 
of him, his background ; he had emerged from it but he belonged, 
there was a pull of gravity between them that gave him a root and 
claimed him. He would settle here. He would build and spread. 
He waited impatiently for some word from Manley’s daughter, 
and when it didn’t come he stalked up to see her. 


He came away with a flea in his ear. Dr. Cruise-Joy just 
laughed at him. No, the late Mr. Manley had never broached 
such a fantastic idea to his daughter. Certainly not. A penniless 
partner! Was this some new kind of confidence trick, Mr.-Mr. ? 
And should he see his solicitor—or the police ? Fury did not see 
Mrs. Cruise-Joy. 


That evening in cold rage he looked over the malt stores on 
the other side of Crossring opposite Manley’s and bought it for a 
song. On the strength of his nest-egg and his reputation he 
borrowed £5,000, and inside of three years he had taken three- 
quarters of Manley’s trade ; and another two years saw Manley’s 
bankrupt and Fury as owner installed in the very room where 
Lisheen had interviewed him as a boy years and years before. 


The years passed, years of money-making in which he spread 
out confidently through two counties, years in which he walked 
all the departments of his shops, registering everything like an 
automatic machine. Sometimes a girl whisking from the edge 
of a counter made him gasp. Sometimes a woman looked at him 
with a ‘strange side-glance that stabbed home. One girl drew 
him again and again. She was rich-skinned and raven-haired. 
She was tall and calm and slow-voiced. She had green eyes that 
mocked him when he took over Manley’s first and she was only a 
chit of a girl who spoke French perfectly and claimed she had 
reasonable German and wanted, now, the job as buyer which the 
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previous Manager had promised her. But while she looked deeply 
into him her mockery went away and left her shaken and startled. 
Afterwards, there were all kinds of possibilities between them, 
they moved towards each other, retreated and went round in 
circles in a never-ending kind of mating dance that seemed to 
invent for itself the most incredible taboos. They never kissed. 
They only spoke business. They came out of their eyes at each 
other suddenly, a swoop, a dart, a turn, and they were back again 
in their single fastnesses. Fury didn’t seem to be aware even that 
he was making love to her when he talked of models and prices, or 
of the way he brightened when she streamed softly into his office 
after a spell of London or Paris. He just took her hand in a shock 
of light and let himself run down for a moment into the wide-open 
eyes that supported him so unsteadily. 


One day she gave him a month’s notice. She said she was 
going to be married. 


He was astounded, and showed it. He was rocking and never 
showed it, probably because he wasn’t fully aware of it himself. 
But he gathered himself by the coat collar and smiled. ‘“ We’ll 
give you a good send-off,”’ he said heartily. “‘ Trousseau, wedding 
breakfast, honeymoon expenses—”’ 


“You'll give me nothing,” she said. 
He didn’t look at her. ‘‘ Why?” he questioned quietly. 


She didn’t answer. She walked out of the room without a 
word. 


It was a snorting January evening, but the warm room over 
the river choked him. He walked out in the dark to the farm 
where he had installed his father and mother. The old man took 
a bottle of potheen out of the thatch and planked it proudly on 
the table. They didn’t drink alone, for it was a sociable house, 
and the youngsters around had made a habit of dropping in there 
of an evening for a game of cards or a ceilidhe. There was singing 
before he left, queer old airs that came out of the mountains where 
the voice hung itself for so long on one slippery note that it was 
impossible to believe that it could gather itself up in time to leap 
upon another. They affected him like the potheen. They broke 
all his windows. He had forgotten how much glass he had put 
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between himself and his childhood until his father grew bawdy 
in the wholesome shameless way of the countryman who was 
reared to Irish. When the father sang, all his grandfathers 
mocked the single son. They trailed their coat-tails on the fair- 
green, they praised the ale pot, they capered lustily about the 
faithless wife, they threw their virility into the air and hung their 
old hats on phallic emblems. He wandered home on feet that 
plunged uncertainly through the mud of the roads, with the 
whisky lewd and wild and rambling in him, and when he came to 
the Doctor’s house he found it lighted up, all the windows lighted, 
though it was past two o’clock in the morning and there was only 
one car outside, a motor car he disn’t recognize. 


In the morning he learned that Dr. Cruise-Joy had double 
pneumonia. Five day’s later he followed the funeral. And a 
fortnight after that, Mrs. Cruise-Joy, nee Lizzie Manley, in linger- 
ing weeds that added a new langour to mourning, appeared at the 
door of his private office from the window of which, daily at 11 
a.m. approximately, he was accustomed to watch her enter the 
morning in a faint rhythm of drum and cymbal and laughing 
violin. This time, definitely, she saw him as a man. 


She wasn’t too obvious. Neither was she very much of a 
widow. With gentle exclamations she buried the good doctor for 
ever. Sweetly she put him into the past. Casually she denied 
him his importance. Inferentially she made it evident that he 
had meant very little to her after her first girlhood. And greedily 
she sized up Patrick Joseph Fury, Esquire, who was the strangest 
person, my dear, and possibilities—definitely, and those eyes— 
you know—that are—are entangling—that push you into a bed- 
room and lock the door—why he wasn’t grabbed—well, there is 
an explanation—yes, I know it—well, it’s a secret, my dear— 
Father was so fond of you, Mr. Fury, and I have no one to look to 
for advice ; oh, J can get second-rate stuff from any solicitor, but 
I must be almost penniless, and father did say something about 
you looking after me, but my husband was so jealous. Oh, I knew 
all the time he was wrong—and we did have such quarrels about 
the matter. 


Patrick Joseph Fury took the hand of the widow Cruise-Joy 
who so many years ago had laughed at his shattered face and 
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again at his unmentionable clothes. Her head bent forward, her 
eyes swept up over the other hand that held her small faintly- 


perfumed handkerchief. ‘“‘ You have made such a man of your- 
self,’ she murmured. ‘ How lovably awkward you were—in the 
old days!” 


_ _ But Patrick Joseph Fury, Esquire, with Betty Manley’s hand 
in his hand was waiting for something to happen to him. And 
nothing happened. Perhaps because the hand had short tight 
little fingers and a palm that slept like a mouse inside a fat cheese. 
He pressed it as if a magic button must be concealed in it some- 
where, and then he looked wonderingly into her face. The soft 
blue eyes grew langourous and warm for him, the face swept away 
in pale curves and planes, and the mouth primed and red waited 
for something in him to reflect it. But his regard made a strange 
mirror. It diminished, it grew cold, it dissolved. P. J. Fury 
patted the hand of Mrs. Cruise-Joy. ‘‘ We'll do what we can, 
Mrs. Cruise-Joy,” he said. 


He let the hand go and stood up. He was suave and smiling 
and sheathed suddenly in a glitter of ice that ran all to points 
about him. “If all goes to all,’ he murmured with excessive 
kindness, “‘ there might be something in the shop you could do.” 

That was that. No more the vague dreamy drama at II a.m. 
daily. He stalked through all his shops. He passed the girl with 
the black hair and never looked at her. He passed her again five 
minutes later and never looked at her. Before lunchtime she 
waylaid him in the narrow passage outside his office. She was 
flushed slightly, but quite cool. 


‘‘T’d like to leave this afternoon,” she said. “ If it’s all the 
same to you.” 

He glared at her. ‘‘ We'll miss you,” he ground out. ‘“ The 
place’ll go to bits. The roof will fall, the floors cave. The depart- 
ment will die of bloody inanition. What the hell do you think 
you are—indispensible ? Goodbye to you. Get your wages 
from Lisheen.” 


And he was off past her and away, thumping his hat on the 
side of his head. 
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He didn’t appear that afternoon. He might be at the farm? 
No. Where? Where? Someone had seen his new Buick on the main 
road. Ah, Galway, maybe ? 


Late that night he roared into the square and, with a screech 
of brakes, burst through his own plate-glass window. Two black 
constables tried to tug him home for his own safety, but he beat 
up the pair of them after a tussle that raged almost silently for 
half an hour. He left them helping each other to their feet after 
throwing them each a ten-pound note, and then he stamped up to 
the iron-railed old house where the black-haired girl lived with her 
aunt. He knocked urgently, but the wind and the galloping sea- 
rains must have muffled his thunder, for no one answered him. 
He rattled and banged the door and then with his feet on the iron 
railings above the area leaned out perilously and leaped for the 
window. He arrived like a cat, but the window was latched, so 
he stripped off his coat and calmly broke the glass and climbed in. 
Like a cat, too, he dodged chairs and tables and found himself on 
the carpet of the stairs, climbing. It would be pleasant to state 
that his intuition lead him to the right door. But it didn’t It 
lead him, in fact, to a squalling old woman who was lighting a 
candle and who nearly died at the sight of him; but when he 
banged the door opposite he found himself in a soft flood of lamp- 
light out of which a raven-haired girl stood up wrapping silk about 
her. She took him very calmly. ‘“‘ You’re drunk,” she said. 


“Never mind that,’’ he said. 


“You're hurt, too. Sit down here. All right, Aunty—it’s 
only Mr. Fury, a bit canned.” 


He sat down on the bedside. ‘“‘ Only Mr. Fury,” he growled. 
“Tsn’t he enough for you ? ” 


She poured water into a basin and came back to wash his 
face. The lamplight was only another robe about her. 


“Isn’t Mr. Fury enough for you ? ” he growled. 
“Tl tell you in the morning.” 


He put one hand on her shoulder. She didn’t look at him. 
“Tell me,” he muttered. ‘‘ Tell me,” he roared. ‘‘ Or be the 
God above I’ll break you into your four bones.” 
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__ If she were terrified she didn’t look it. When her eyes met 
his they had all their old green mockery. “ You know very 
well,” she said. “‘——~- Patcheen.”’ 


She stood up. ‘‘ Go home now,” she said. “ Or the girls’Il 
say you were drunk when you asked me to marry you.” 


“TI didn’t ask you to marry me.” 


“Pll make sure you don’t—until you’re sober. Look, 
Patcheen, be good now. This is important to a girl. Wait until 
morning, do. I’ve waited eight years.” 


“ That marriage of yours? ”’ 


Her eyes mocked him. “Strategy. You know it quite 
well. Off with you, now! A queer scandal there’ll be to- 
morrow—”’ 


Suddenly she was in his arms. and straining around him, his 
mouth on her mouth. “Oh,” she said. “ I—I think you’ve 
given me back my eight years. No. No. No.—Don’t ask me to 
marry you until morning.”’ 


She lighted him to the top of the stairs—and for the second 
time that night she didn’t go far enough. Mr. P. J. Fury went 
stepping firmly and soberly down the stairs. The light from the 
stairhead varnished the hall-door and he opened that without 
trouble and closed it carefully behind him. Then he strode on, 
forgetting there were five high narrow steps before him, and 
toppled over with a heavy grunt, walloping his skull off the iron 
paling that was inset in the lower stone at the corner. If raven- 
hair’s aunty had not been difficult to pacify, ravenhair might have 
heard the noise of his fall, but the old one was squealing in a fit 
of hysterics, and the rain was blustering on the window-glass and 
the wind ripping wedges of water from the housetops ; so the 
poor man lay out all night and his sheets were rainwater and his 
quilt was a wind from Newfoundland, and the two constables 
who might have found him in the ordinary course of their duties, 
if he hadn’t beaten them up, were lodged snugly by the day-room 
fire in the police barracks licking their wounds and applying 
P. J.’s own palm oil to them, which meant that they were liquor- 
ing up comfortably on the best Irish whiskey since there was no 
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danger of the Sergeant leaving his warm bed on such a night— 
and no reason for it anyway since they had things under such 
perfect control. 


‘“ About the window, now,” said Constable McRory. “ The 
most raysonable explanation for that is to say it was a skid. 


‘A shkid?”’ said Constable Dickson. “‘ And what is a 
shkid ? ” 

“Tis the same thing as a shlip,’”’ answered Constable McRory. 
‘When the wheels of a motor car shlip sideways, that’s a shkid—”’ 


So, in the morning, Patrick Joseph Fury was raced off to a 
home in Dublin with double pneumonia—or the prospect of it— 
and bad concussion. He was very near death for a couple of 
weeks, and during this danger period ravenhair was a constant 
visitor. Unfortunately she was only allowed to peep at him daily, 
and she had to get back before he was aware of things sufficiently 
to talk to her. 


After that, it was the turn of Betty Cruise-Joy. She took a 
room in the Shelbourne and made her own of him every day. 
She had a delightful speaking voice, her eyes danced, she told 
him stories without letting fall the least hint that they were 
stories heard the previous night in some pleasant bar or lounge, 
and against a background of nuns and starch her intimate silk 
was the chief counsel on behalf of that old dream that had set 
the young Patcheen climbing up his beanstalk. It was three 
weeks before ravenhair could get up to town, and by that time 
the widow Cruise-Joy wore another blaze of diamonds on the 
finger that matters. 


And yet, and yet! The curious ways that things repeat 
themselves! Mrs. Patrick Joseph Fury is back in the pleasant 
Georgian house on the outskirts of the town where she entertains 
as lavishly as ever; Ravenhair is back in the Doctor’s house 
under the bronze beech where she was born when her father 
reigned as local doctor; and Mr. P. J. Fury leaves his desk at 
10.50 a.m. daily and surges from heel to toe and from toe to heel 
in his big window, rattling the loose change in his trousers pockets, 
till a tall woman walks out of the Doctor’s gate and across the 
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Crossring and into the shop below him. She walks as if cymbals 
were rapped softly for her and violins tuned in a distance behind 
trees, she she seems to know the drum, and the woodwind that 
can climb with such grace up eight steps of air ; the only difference 
as a matter of fact between Betty Cruise-Joy who looked as if 
she must dance and ravenhair, now Mrs. Doctor O’Mahoney, 
who looks as if she must dance, is that Mrs. Doctor O’Mahoney 
does dance, does fulfil the promise of her walking. 


But then Betty Fury at the best of times was never more 
than a mere appearance, what one might call a Window-piece, 
an appearance with which P. J. shows no public signs of dis- 
satisfaction if we except his morning excursions to his window 
when his neighbour’s wife emerges to do her shopping—and that, 
after all, could be just an old habit 


GEORGE MOORE 


By Marjorie Battcock. 


CGQIOME men kiss and tell; Mr. Moore tells without kissing 
S ...’ Under the flippancy of this epithet there lies a 

fragment of truth; more perhaps than a fragment for 
George Moore could, paradoxically, perceive without seeing, and 
in this fact lies the epitome of his genius.. 


Like his contemporary, Henry James, he was essentially an 
intellectual writer, but through his imagination, his interpretive 
vision, the supreme attribute of a creative artist, he understood 
stratas of society outside his own experience, and this intuitive 
knowledge extended to an understanding of women. Yet the fact 
remains that he never married, his relationship with them must 
inevitably have lacked the discernment that arises from a day-to- 
day proximity. No whisper of this, however, is audible in his 
presentation of them ; they are as convincing as though we had 
met and talked with them and we are certainly left with the 
conviction that he himself did both. 
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Each portrait is depicted with the unhesitating sureness of 
the great French novelists whom Moore as a young man so greatly 
admired. Kate Ede is, for instance, as authentic as Emma Bovary, 
and she is only one among a gallery : Esther Waters, Evelyn Innes 
who appears in a later novel as “ Sister Thérése ’’, Rose Leicester, 
Alice and Olive, Mrs. Barton, Violet and Marian from “A Drama 
in Muslin ’’. His interest in women was unlimited. ‘“ How on 
earth can you generalise on that?” (‘‘ That ”’ being woman) he 
once exclaimed to Geraint Goodwin, “‘ You might as well ask me 
to talk on air—woman—and every woman different ! ”’ 


His characters are conceived with that shrewd sympathy 
without which insight may be fallible. What in fact remained 
hidden from him ? Very little it would seem. How subtly he drew 
the figure of Kate in “A Mummer’s Wife ’’, vascillating, sensuous, 
entirely without malice, but unable to sustain the precarious life 
she chooses in leaving her husband! In her own temperament 
lie the seeds of her inevitable downfall and through her failure to 
adjust herself we watch her gradual disintegration, one of the most 
pitiable spectacles in modern fiction. It is interesting, in passing, 
to compare her with Sophia in “ The Old Wives’ Tale ’’, which 
was originally inspired by ““A Mummer’s Wife’’, but Arnold 
Bennett’s heroine became as her author says of her, “‘a tragic 
masterpiece ’’, and it is for this reason that her tragedy is less 
tragic than Kate’s. 


But for all that his heroines are never drawn to a formula, 
each is individual; Esther’s passionate nature, Rose Leicester’s 
gaiety, Olive Barton’s vanity, her mother’s inveterate worldliness, 
how varied they are !—nor have they any point in common with 
Alice, the elder sister, who is the antithesis of both her mother 
and Olive. Capable, intelligent, unself-centred, her story crystallises 
the success achieved by a clever woman, a theme that was not 
unduly popular in that particular period. 


Women, and working-men and women, these are his mots 
brilliant portraits and here his creative sympathy shines most 
lucently. How many other writers falter the moment they cross 
an unfamiliar threshold ? But for George Moore who has been 
described as a “‘ realist aesthetic ”’ these limitations never existed. 
He, who as a young man lived a fashionably “‘ artistic ” life either 
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in Paris or on his family estate in Ireland, and later in London, 
who was occasionally considered a poseur, associated with such 
phrases as the “ yellow books”, could describe servants and 
travelling players with an astounding accuracy. ‘‘ He thought 
with their mind ’’, and we can almost smell the violet powder in 
the tawdry dressing-rooms where Kate changed to play the part 
of Serpolette in “ Les Cloches des Corneville ’’. 


There are too many examples to quote from but one of the 
most outstanding is the scene in “‘ Esther Waters ” in which Sarah, 
the housemaid, is sentenced for stealing ... ‘‘ His Lordship whose 
gallantries had been prolonged for over half a century and whose 
betting transactions were a matter of public comment, pursed up 
his ancient lips, fixed his dead, glassy eyes on the prisoner . . 
it was evident that his Lordship was determined to make the law 
a terror to evil-doers”’... And, just as inevitably, an agnostic 
himself, Moore describes one of the narrowest of religious sects, 
the Plymouth Brethren and the Quakeress, Mrs. Barfield, in 
“Ester Waters’ with an insight that redeems the one by their 
sincerity, and the other by her innate graciousness. 


He was, however, “‘ eight people in one ”’, and there are other 
aspects of his writing—and of his character—how else could he, 
on occasions, have gloried with the refreshing and endearing joy 
of the Irishman in shocking the Englishman, or at least toying 
with the idea of so doing ? It is Humbert Wolfe who in his book 
on George Moore tells us how the famous novelist originally in- 
tended to name or so he said, ‘‘Aphrodite in Aulis”’ “ The Fair 
Rump of Aphrodite’, and adds that he “no doubt laughed in- 
wardly at my puzzled and alarmed face ” ! 


Whatever he wrote was brushed with beauty though some- 
times the gold shines more radiantly than at others. Among his 
less realist novels, he believed ‘“‘ The Brook Kerith”’ to be the 
most memorable though it is doubtful whether it will ultimately 
be considered as important as ‘‘ Héloise and Abelard ’’. Both are 
slightly stylised, both marked by the same exalted quality, but 
with what astonishing restraint he drew the portrait of the once 
vitally living, and now for centuries past, legendary and evocative 
figure of Héloise! She is at once exceptional and understandable. 
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The intensity of her love, the equal intensity of her suffering with 
its shadowy compensation on which the book concludes : “Abelard 
believed in heaven, therefore Héloise believed . . . and they rode 
to Troyes thinking how they were to live out the few years that 
remained for them to live”’ . . . appear absolute to us. 


The musical strain that constantly recurrs in Irish literature 
was always present in his work, whether in the more abstract 
novels, or in the collections of short stories such as ‘‘ The Untilled 
Field ” which he regarded as “a major feat ’’ and a contribution 
to the Irish national movement, or in “‘ Celebate Lives ’’, apart 
from the famous belles-lettres “Ave’’: “Salve”: “ Vale”, 
which contain interesting comments on other literary figures of the 
day, among them Edward Martyn, Lady Gregory and W. B. Yeats. 


A consummate craftsman who, in his own words, delighted 
in ‘‘ burnishing the tail of an epigram ’’, he wrote and re-wrote 
the Derby Day scene from ‘“‘ Esther Waters ”’ no less than forty 
times, and over “ The Brook Kerith”’ he spent some ten years 
‘ pulling out the daisies ’’, since again in his own phrase, “ daisies 
are all right in themselves, but not in a green lawn and it was a 
green lawn that I needed ’’. Of style he remarked on one occasion 
to Geraint Goodwin : “‘ People wonder what style is—style is the 
simplest thing in the world to define. The question a man has 
to ask before putting pen to paper is whether he should transcribe 
the language of the street as it is, without altering a word of it, 
or whether he should select, pass it through a filter, or if you like, 
a strainer’”’. There is no doubt as to which he himself chose. 
Phrases of singular enchantment spring to life in even a desultory 
turning of the pages of his books . . . “‘ The day died pale and 
fragrant as a flower”’. . . from ‘‘ Héloise and Abelard”. . . ‘“‘ The 
transparent leaves are shining like emeralds set in filigree gold ” 
. . . from “Salve”, and the beautifully conceived opening of 
“A Mummer’s Wife’’. . . “In default of a screen a gown and a 
red flannel petticoat had been thrown over a clothes-horse and 
these shaded the glare of the lamp from the eyes of the sick man ”’ 


__ His prose, always fastidious, is at the same time astonishingly 
simple so that his novels are often enjoyed by uneducated as well 
as sophisticated readers. Each sentence is carefully selected and 
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he excelled at choosing “ the unexpected, the magical word ”’ with 
which his phrases sparkle. His writing is both detailed and pic- 
torial. ‘I remember those I had known long ago ”’, he wrote in 
“Ave ”’, “ Dimly and in fragments as one remembers pictures— 
the colour of a young woman’s hair, an old woman’s stoop, a 
man’s bulk ’’. Is there an echo here of the days when he studied 
art in Paris, when be knew more than one of the Impressionists— 
is there, in fact, a possible resemblance between his prose and the 
writings of Dégas ? 


His choice of language with its subtle juxtaposition of words 
is marked further by a pronounced sense of rhythm and it is this 
which helps to heighten his sense of narrative, his simple ability 
to “ tell a story ’’. As each sentence flows into the next the reader 
is enticed forward into the tale. The opening chapters of ‘“‘ The 
Lake ’”’ are painted in a gentle monochrome but we are at once 
attracted not only by the descriptions of the lake but by Father 
Oliver’s reflections. The desire grows to read on, to know the end 
of the story and to meet, though this is an ultimately frustrated 
hope, Rose, for she never appears directly, and so it is with each 
of his novels. 


Yet his style has aroused criticism as well as admiration ; 
that he came occasionally close to preciousness is true and this 
is most clearly seen in his play ‘“‘ The Passing of the Essenes ”’, 
and in “‘Aphrodite in Aulis”’ his last book published as late as 
1930 when it is probable that his inspiration had at last begun 
to dim. But the other side of the medal inevitably exists and 
each form of genius is shadowed by its antithesis, contains its 
latent weakness, so that to accuse him of artificiality is to misjudge 
him. He was on too close terms with life for that and there was 


nothing paltry in his vision. 


His novels remain remarkable because in them his integrity 
and his humanity are expressed and expressed with a crystal 
precision of style. Considering this is it surprising that even among 
those many Irish writers who have enriched the literature of both 
the past and present centuries, he should still hold a distinctive 


place ? 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. LEVENTHAL. 


IRELAND’S ABBEY THEATRE. By Lennox Robinson. Sidgwick and Jackson. 30s. 


PROHIBIDO SUICIDARSE EN PRIMAVERA. Dublin University Modern Languages 
Society. Dixon Hall. 


DER ZERBROCHENE Kruc. Dublin University Modern Languages Society. Dixon 
Hall. 


BouBOUROCHE 2nd Un C1LientT SERIEUX. Dublin University Modern Languages 
Society. R.I.A.M. Theatre. 


When Mr. Robinson announces on the title page that this work was compiled 
by him, he is more than modest. He would appear to say that it is no original 
composition but just a compendium of facts, a labour of lore as well as of love, 
which any one with the sources open to the talents might have strung together 
as competently as himself. This is obviously not true. There have been many books 
about the beginnings and development of the Abbey Theatre. They have, with 
one exception, been given a title which referred the reader to an upsurge of drama 
at the dawn of this century in the Irish capital. The exception is a work by Mr. 
Peter Kavanagh published in America which boldly assumed universal acquaint- 
ance with its Irish origin and entitled itself The Abbey Theatre; it is a dramatic 
exposition of the rise and fall of an experiment in national self-expression 
through the medium of the stage. This was the work of an observer whose 
dramatic values are those of the critical student in the auditorium who felt that 
so important a movement deserved treatment on a plane of tragedy, bringing its 
initial full-blooded buoyancy to a curtain end on a scene fatalistically strewn 
with the corpses of high endeavour who have been laid low by a terrorist 
directorate. 


Mr. Robinson is a director of the Abbey Theatre, but he is, however, no 
terrorist, no tyrant. He wields no dictatorial pen when he writes from the 
Marlborough Street headquarters of the theatre whose records he has access to 
and on whose exiguous stage he has produced numberless plays. As a playwright 
working in the theatre of which he was for many years the manager, as a 
collaborator with the founders, he has the advantage over the disinterested umpire 
shouting out the faults. His craft as a dramatist founds its inspiration in the 
unique collection of actors that made possible its exceptional synthesis of player 
and playwright. Ever the Twain is a title of one of Mr. Robinson’s plays, and 
the Abbey Theatre will maintain its high place in the history of the stage so long 
as both actor and dramatist ineet in aesthetic harmony. It is this harmony that 
the author celebrates in his book. As a producer he realises, too, that the scene 
shifter, the stage carpenter, the usher and the lighting expert are as much part 
of the theatre as the dramatist, the players and the audience. They are given 
unusual prominence in his story. He has, indeed, actually written down a 
verbatim account of their memories of the early days of the theatre’s history. 


A list of first productions with the names of the casts is an exciting and 
revealing addendum to the actual history. Sprinkled as they are through the 
pages in the appropriate chapters, the names disclose how many of our 
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practitioners in letters as well as amateurs of the stage in general, with no 
obvious pretensions to a career in acting and whose occasional appearances have 


long been forgotten, gave up their leisure to help in one of the most important 
movements in dramatic history. 


It would seem that the chapter headed ‘1932 - 1950’—a period full of 
change and controversy in the history of the theatre—is but sketchily written 
and skims lightly over subjects (if they are mentioned at all) which are much 
alive in the minds of those readers familiar with the problems of Ireland’s national 
theatre and the cry from street to street that she is herself wrapping the ultimate 
shroud about her. But for this very reason Mr. Robinson has, probably wisely, 
decided to leave analysis of motive and policy to judgment by a later generation. 


_ Generally speaking, there is a marked effort throughout the book to preserve 
an impartial viewpoint. Facts are given, letters and other documents quoted, and 
the sympathetic reader is left to form his own conclusions. Mr. Robinson, how- 
ever, departs from this golden rule of reticence, which serves him well when he 
is dealing with the rows of yesterday, but which breaks down unaccountably in 
one instance out of yesteryear. Referring to the Theatre of Ireland, one of the first 
‘splinter’ companies to break away from its parent, he writes: 


“It (The Theatre of Ireland) sprung out of the resignation of Maire 
Nic Shiubhlaigh and her friends in 1905. There was every reason for them 
to leave the Theatre and to continue to be amateur actors, and perhaps 
to be more patriotic than the players they had left behind. Unfortunately, 
they never justified their endeavour. It is difficult to remember any 
performance of theirs which had outstanding distinction. .. .” 


Mr. Robinson then goes on to quote extracts from what must have been a long 
letter written to W. G. Fay by Thomas MacDonagh which outlines a scheme for 
‘the creation of yet another theatre and in which the work of the Theatre of 
Ireland is described as ‘a dismal failure’ in these past years. There is a reference 
also to the falling off in the quality of acting of two members of the company 
(brother and sister) who, though not named, can be easily recognised and who, 
because of their incompetence, were to be excluded from the proposed new 
venture. 


On the strength of this meagre evidence, apart altogether from the question- 
able taste of quoting an individual opinion not originally meant for publication, 
Mr. Robinson declares that this amateur company never justified their endeavour. 
If it were only for its discovery and encouragement of Seumas O'Kelly, this 
company would have fully justified its existence. They were responsible for the 
production of his first two plays, The Matchmakers and The Flame on the Hearth 
productions which inspired him to go on to write that very remarkable tragedy : 
The Shuiler’s Child. The first two plays were never put on the stage of the 
National Theatre and the latter only eighteen months after its performance by 
the National Theatre of Ireland. Ernest Boyd, writing in 1916, notes the tendency 
of the Abbey Theatre to depart from its original purpose and to consider com- 
mercial possibilities as a criterion for the production of plays. This has been 
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repeated endlessly through the years, but there are other examples of the Abbey 
Theatre changing its mind after it has seen plays tried out by other companies. 
May I digress for a moment and point out that the time is ripe for a revival of 
The Shuiler’s Child, now that the question of legal adoption is being so acutely 
debated in our newspapers and legislative assemblies. 


It is apt to quote from Boyd’s Contemporary Drama: 

‘It is strange that a work of such merit as The Shuiler’s Child should 
so long escape the attention of W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory; for since 
they adopted it, no doubt has ever arisen as'to the belated wisdom of 
their choice. The theme is one of renunciation and lends itself to situations 
of great dramatic intensity, which only so talented an actress as Miss 
Maire Nic Shiubhlaigh could have brought out adequately.”’ 


The Theatre of Ireland was also responsible for the first production of James 
Stephens’ Marriage of Julia Elizabeth, which, according to Brinsley MacNamara’s 
compilation of Abbey Plays, 1899-1948, was only produced by the Abbey in 
1920. This is omitted altogether in the book under review. 


There can be little doubt that this ‘splinter’ group was fired with the highest 
of motives, national and aesthetic, when it broke away from what was then 
known as the National Theatre Society and decided to pursue its theatrical career 
without any profit incentive. Without a theatre and compelled to lead a nomad 
life, moving from one Dublin hall to another, it is remarkable how much was 
achieved in the few years of its existence. The full history of the company has 
yet to be written in permanent form, and it should be an illuminating document. 


I note two misprints which might be corrected in a subsequent edition. The 
name of the Professor who wrote about Lady Gregory’s Moliére translations was 
Gerothwohl not ‘Gerothwon,’ and the play by F. Barrington was called The 
Daemon in the House not ‘‘ The Deaman.’’ A more serious slip is the ascription 
of the drawing of Brinsley MacNamara—one of the illustrations in the book—to 
Sean O’Sullivan. The work is by the late Patrick Tuohy, whose painting of James 
Joyce’s father caused quite a sensation when it was first exhibited and which was 
at the time reproduced in this magazine. 


I do not know how many swallows make a summer, but the D.U. Modern 
Languages Society has decided that three plays make a Festival Week. Indeed, 
cosmopolitan Dublin, headed by representatives from the French, German and 
Spanish Embassies, must have had their nostalgia appeased somewhat by the 
fluent ease with which the Trinity students spoke the languages of France, 
Germany and Spain. 


If the hands of the actors wagged in victorious competition with their 
tongues, as in the case of Percy Richer, who, in Der Zebrochene Krug, suggested 
that his Adam was suffering from chorea and if, in the same play, Felicia Kersten 
almost literally played everyone else off the tiny Dixon Hall stage, the whole 
production was a noble effort. The opening tableau, representing the Dutch 
picture that inspired Kleist’s comedy, was particularly memorable for its grouping 
and colour. 
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- The Spanish play centred round a series of complications in a so-called 

suicide club.’’ Alejandro Casona, who is said to have collaborated with Lorca, 
lacks the latter’s poetry, but there was fun and satire in plenty. So tripping was 
the flow of Spanish that my outstripped brain welcomed the slow tempo of the 
delivery of the Dama Triste (June McOstrich). The Spanish School of the Univer- 
sity showed imagination in avoiding the accepted rut and presenting a play which 
has probably not yet been seen anywhere in these islands. 


The Dixon Hall, where these two plays were presented, is quite unsuited 
for a theatrical performance. There was, however, more scope in the R.I.A.M. 
Theatre for the French production, and the choice of Courteline’s comedies was 
a courageous improvement on the normal, respectable, plump vote for Labiche. 
Both comedies were worthily treated. If, however, in all cases of amateur shows 
a professional producer were employed, the actors might learn much and the 
audience suffer less. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


PAINTINGS by Georges Mirianon. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
PAINTINGS AND CHARCOALS by Paul Henry. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


O1ts, TAPESTRIES, WATERCOLOURS, PASTELS AND LITHOGRAPHS by Louis le 
Brocquy. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


WATERCOLOURS by Liam O’Kelly. The Grafton Gallery. 
RECENT PAINTINGS by Nevill Johnson. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
EXHIBITION FOR I5TH OLYMPIAD AT HELSINKI. The Academy Small Gallery. 


Georges Mirianon is a young French painter whose work is well known in his 
native Normandy, where he has contributed work in fresco, stained glass and 
ceramics to a number of churches. He has also worked for the French Theatre, 
including the Opera Comique. To judge by the present exhibition, his pre- 
occupations are largely with religious art, and his handling of his subjects direct 
and interesting without being startlingly original. He uses paint with freedom and 
a certain verve and at its best his work has an underlying formality of structure 
which gives it coherence and unity. This is particularly evident in Paysage 
Normand and La Foire dans les Ruines. At times his colour can be unselective, 
resulting in the over-ripe turgidity of pictures such as L’abreuvoir or Cuivre et 
Fruits. Mirianon is one of those French painters who has reacted strongly against 
what they consider to be the aridity of abstraction which is a potent influence 
in contemporary French painting. From some of his work it seems to me that 
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this reaction, however fundamentally justified, can be carried too far and give 
rise to the besetting weaknesses of expressionism: lack of formal concentration 
and discursiveness. 


Paul Henry is probably the most popular and widely known of contemporary 
Irish painters. His work, reproduced in considerable quantities, is everywhere 
and immediately recognisable. But this particular kind of fame has not been 
achieved without considerable sacrifice, as visitors to his recent exhibition will 
realise. The fact is that Paul Henry once discovered a very simple and very 
brilliant formula for dealing with the Western Irish landscape and devoted the 
greater part of his life as a painter to its exploitation with minor variations. The 
great majority, who know his work mainly through reproductions, will be amazed 
at the refined academic artistry displayed in a good deal of his work and par- 
ticularly evident in such pictures as Evening in Wicklow, or Dawn, Connemara. 
They will be even more amazed at a number of other pictures, such as Market 
Day and The Potato Diggers, in which crudely vigorous composition, strong 
colour and a somewhat Daumieresque element of caricature are the dominant 
features; and which show potentialities which apparently never came to fruition. 
His charcoal drawings, mostly straight portraiture, have nowhere the interest of 
his oils. 


As was to be expected, Louis le Brocquy’s exhibition was one of the most 
interesting and important of the season, the more so for Dubliners who had not 
had the opportunity of seeing his work in quantity for some years. We can now 
see that his development has been remarkably consistent and has gained con- 
siderably in depth and seriousness of purpose. I used to think at one time that 
Le Brocquy had a too great facility in invention coupled with over-riding aesthetic 
preoccupations. Whatever justification that opinion may have had in the past, 
it is to-day no longer true. Rather the opposite, for now we find him determined 
to explore thoroughly all the possibilities of a particular theme, witness 
the preparatory studies in watercolour and pastel for The Family as well as the 
group of pictures which, though self-subsisting, find their place in the synthesis 
which seems to me the reason for that sincere, impressive and monumental, even 
if not completely successful work. Again, his technical preoccupations, with 
quality and with pictorial architecture, are now completely subordinated to a 
purpose that is deeply concerned with human values. This is particularly evident 
in Negro Woman in White, his most important picture after The Family; it 
informs and vivifies his Child with Flowers and Child with Doll. Three tapestries, 
two woven by the Aubusson workshops of Tabard Freres and the third by the 
Edinburgh Tapestry Co., show a remarkably fine sense of decoration and a con- 
siderable sense of the proper values of the medium. Both Garlanded Goat and 
Allegory will stand comparison with the work of Lurc¢at in that medium. 


A sequel to the Le Brocquy show provided some very disquieting information 
on the management of the Dublin Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. It appears 
that a group of people offered to buy The Family for presentation to the Gallery. 
The offer was rejected by the Art Advisory Committee of the Dublin Corporation, 
a body composed partly of Corporation members and partly of painters and others 
supposedly interested in art. According to the press, the Corporation members 
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were in favour of acceptance, so that the rejection of the picture can only have 
been at the hands of the art experts; from which one can only conclude that 
such experts are recruited chiefly in academic circles, that is, from among those 
who have publicly voiced prejudices which should disqualify them from any say 
in the administration of a gallery specifically devoted to modern art. The result 
1s, of course, that modern Irish painting, which is of considerable artistic import- 
ance, is scarcely represented at all in Charlemont House. Unfortunately, if the 
Committee which rejected a picture of the acknowledged importance of The 
Family retains its present composition there is no likelihood that it ever will be. 
One cannot always judge public bodies by their sins of omission, But when we 
turn to the exhibition of contemporary pictures which will represent Ireland at the 
15th Olympiad at Helsinki, selected by the Art Advisory Committee of the 
Olympic Council of Ireland, we discover that the positive results are still 
deplorable. Admittedly the selectors were restricted in their choice in so far as 
the pictures had to deal with some aspect of sport; nevertheless I have rarely 
seen such a feeble, amateurish and meaningless collection of both painting and 
sculpture. I don’t know at what level the restriction on the subject matter of the 
painting is imposed, but since poetry, the drama and music are represented at 
the Olympic Games in their own right, I fail to see why painting and sculpture 
should be forced into a subsidiary role. 


While most of Liam O’Kelly’s watercolours are dull and uninteresting, two 
or three are of more than average interest. Dockland Sunrise and Still Water 
show an originality and a strength of composition not evidenced elsewhere among 
his thirty pictures. 


Up to this I have always been in some doubt about Nevill Johnson’s value 
as a painter. The twin influences of Surrealism and abstraction, combined with 
the coldly intellectual detachment which dominated most of his work, seemed to 
me to act as limiting factors. His present exhibition shows such phenomenal 
development since his one-man show of last year that this doubt has been com- 
pletely swept aside and I feel that Johnson can be numbered among the first 
half-dozen important modern painters in the country at the moment. I am not 
suggesting that his line of development has changed: he is still concerned with 
the creation of a personal symbolism. But whereas formerly his detachment, 
expressed through an extreme austerity in execution, deprived his work of depth, 
a considerable proportion of his more recent pictures show him to be a painter 
not only of imagination, but of feeling. In other words, his intellectualism has 
become fused with emotion and his imagination tempered by feeling. A picture 
like Harlequin, or A la recherche, though basically formal creations, contains at 
the same time an element of poetry which raise them far above the limitations of 
abstraction. They are satisfying, not merely architecturally, but emotionally. 
Lot’s Wife, though nearer to abstraction, has an impressive dignity of form. 
Some of the less ambitious pictures, the gay and strongly coloured King, or the 
direct and simple Cat, show Johnson’s newly acquired freedom in his approach 


to paint. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF W. B. Yeats. By Allan Wade. Rupert 
Hart-Davis. £3-3-0. 

‘IT began to make this bibliography a good many years ago, putting into 

an old note-book a list of all the writings of Mr. Yeats that I knew, and adding 


book, at Mr. Bullen’s beautiful Shakespeare Head Press. . . .”? Thus modestly 
Mr. Wade began the prefatory note to his bibliography of 1908 which, as ‘‘ part 
of a book,’’ was included in’ the eighth volume of the collected works and was 


W. M. Roth issued a Catalogue of English and American First Editions of W. B. 
Yeats in 1939, and Mr. P. S. O’Hegarty contributed valuable notes on the 


spondence, and, of course, to the mass of recent writings about Yeats, mostly 
American. Working upon these and upon his own tireless research among the files 
of old newspapers and elsewhere, he has provided notes of incomparable fullness 


printing. Mr. Wade set himself, and accomplished, the task of mentioning every 
later edition which contained alterations and revisions—and Yeats was ‘‘an 
inveterate reviser of his own work,”’ so that ‘‘ there is scarcely a new edition of 
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notes of variants are included as well as information concerning the editions 
derived from Yeats’s own unpublished notes, letters or conversations, and other 
sources. One need not pass beyond the first item for an idea as to how the work 
has grown. In the 1908 bibliography Mosada occupies a dozen lines; in the 
present work it occupies two pages, mostly consisting of interesting notes on the 
history and whereabouts of extant copies and Yeats’s comments on the inclusion 
of his portrait by J. B. Yeats. Typical of the careful revision throughout is the 
amendment of ‘‘ Mosada originally appeared in The Dublin University 
Review .. .”’ to “‘ An off-print from The Dublin University Review. . . .”’ 
Again, if one looks up No. 51, the special copyright edition of The Hour Glass 
off-printed from The North American Review type, one finds that the correct, 
but brief, mention in 1908, ‘‘ A few copies of this edition were printed for 
purposes of copyright,’’ has been expanded to include John Quinn’s note, ‘‘ The 
author lost or mislaid his copy; the printer years ago lost or gave away his copy. 
This copy and the one in possession of Lady Gregory are therefore in all prob- 
ability the only copies in existence, and may rank as the rarest of all Yeats items.’’ 
But Mr. Wade is able to state that Quinn was mistaken. Occasionally the move- 
ment is the other way, as in the case of The King’s Threshold (1904). Here the 
Prologue is printed in full in the 1908 bibliography but omitted as unnecessary 
from the present volume. But almost everywhere else the earlier plenty has been 
enlarged to abundance. Needless to say, Mr. Wade has not omitted to explain 
that curious blank space before the word “‘ air ’’ in Poems: Second Series (1909), 
where “‘ host of the air ’’’ was misprinted “‘ host of the hair ’’ and the unwanted 
“‘h’”? was erased before issue. Under The Countess Kathleen (1892) he notes that 
Yeats wrote in an inscribed copy, 


God loves dim ways of glint & gleam 

To please Him well my rhyme must be 

A dyed & figured mystery, 

Thought hid in thought, dream hid in dream. 


W. B. Yeats, May 27th, 1893. 


This reviewer has seen in manuscript, but not in Yeats’s hand, a copy of 
these verses in which the first line has been changed to 


God loves the road of glint and gleam. 


Was someone’s memory at fault or did Yeats re-write the line? The change has 
the character of some of his revisions. Dealing with Where There is Nothing, Mr. 
Wade quotes a statement of Yeats from The United Irishman: “‘ Where There is 
Nothing is founded upon a subject which I suggested to George Moore. . . .”’ 
It has been said that the suggestion originally came from A.E., the principal 
character being an Irish poet of the time. 


The arrangement of this bibliography shows the same careful good sense 
which characterises the treatment of the individual items. The date headings 
of the 1908 volume are replaced by consecutive numbers which make reference 
extremely simple. The transposition of the American editions from a separate 
section to their place in chronological order is wise, and all titles are indexed. 
The list of contributions to periodicals could not, of necessity, be absolutely final, 
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but is in itself a major achievement and is clearly and simply arranged under 
the years of publication. There are sections devoted to translations into other 
languages, Japanese publications in English, books edited by Yeats, books with 
preface or introduction by Yeats, books containing contributions by Yeats. A 
list of Cuala Press books and another of books about Yeats are added. There is 
a small misprint, in the list of illuminated poems, where ‘“‘ Dorothy Blackman 
appears for ‘‘ Dorothy Blackham,”’ and this tiny imperfection serves happily to 
point the total excellence of this fine piece of book production. The illustrations, 
including the drawing from Mosada and a proof corrected in Yeats’s hand, are 
well chosen and well reproduced. 


Mr. Wade, one feels, is too good an artist in his own field ever to rest 
satisfied; but that modest wonder with which he saw his first bibliography put 
on book-form may well give place to pride in a fine achievement. He has earned 
the gratitude of all collectors and students of Yeats, and, as long as there are any 
such, his work will have its own immortality. eer 
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LETTERS OF RICHARD Wacner. Burrell Collection. Edited with Notes by John 
N. Burk. Gollancz. 42s. 


Mr. Burk has edited the hitherto unpublished Burrell Collection of letters 
from, and relating to, Wagner, with a full appreciation of its extraordinary 
interest and richness, and of the very different emphasis it gives to many episodes 
described, sometimes, with prejudice by previous writers. As he explains, 
Wagner, and later Cosima Wagner, sought to obtain as many as possible of the 
documents and letters known to be in existence in order to publish them under 
supervision. But Natalie, the illegitimate daughter of Wagner’s first wife, Minna, 
was recalcitrant; and it was to Mrs. Burrell, who persuaded her of her regard 
for Minna’s memory, that she gave the considerable number of letters bequeathed 
to her by her mother. Natalie, old, impoverished and bitter towards Cosima and 
Wagner’s women friends, was evidently prompted as much by hostility to them 
as by gratitude for Mrs. Burrell’s payments and determination to write an 
accurate biography of Wagner. Natalie still believed that she was Minna’s sister; 
and she could not forget that while they had both shared the anxieties of the 
composer’s early days, the possessive Cosima had all the honours and triumphs. 
Mrs. Burrell spent much time and money to gather all her material; though she 
died soon after starting her book, and the collection lay intact and uninspected 
for many years. In 1929 it was incompetently catalogued, and in 1931 purchased 
by an American and presented to the Curtis Institute of Music. 
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The volume, which includes a valuable and full appendix, is, by its 
careful arrangement and connecting narrative, designed to provide the reader 
unacquainted with Wagner’s life with all the relevant facts. The letters cover 
the years between his first acquaintance with Minna Planer in 1835 and her 
death in 1866. He found her an established and admired actress and left her an 
embittered invalid: yet it would be unfair to suggest that the blame was wholly 
his. Wagner’s first letters show how extremely ardent and impulsive he was as 
a young man, how tormented by fears that he merely shared her favours. But 
Minna quickly matured into a home-loving woman, loyal to her husband during 
their hardships in Germany and Paris, if hostile when his political recklessness 
later drove them from the gratifying esteem and security of Dresden. In her own 
way she deeply appreciated his genuis, but she had good reason to be critical. 
She wrote to him often in the same sad strain: ‘‘ It is very depressing that my 
husband is not able to provide for his wife out of his own means and must live 
only on the kindness or charity of his friends, who every now and then lend 
him 100-300 fl. on the strength of his receipts to come. Although—don’t take this 
amiss—it is very doubtful whether you will ever be able to pay it back, since you 
never adapt yourself to the world as it really is but demand that the whole world 
adapt and form itself according to your ideas. If a man lives alone and depends 
upon his friends to support him, it is not nearly so conspicuous, in my opinion, 
as if they are supposed to take care of his wife along with him.’’ As Mr. Burk 
remarks, he was a borrower devoid of squeamishness, but he could always justify 
himself. He wrote to one friend: 

““ Unhappily, I am no artisan to earn my daily bread; it must be offered 
to me as things stand now, so that I may remain an artist... . In my 
present circumstances I am unable to help myself. They (his friends) should 
see in me not a person in need of help, but an artist and an art trend which 
they want to preserve for the future and not allow to perish.’’ 

He knew that he was ‘‘ in many ways an unintelligible puzzle ’’ to his wife; 
and it was in fact his aspirations and needs and his intellectual development 
that increased the gulf between them. Wagner was responsive to his women 
admirers; yet any infidelities that he may have contemplated did not affect his 
desire for happiness with Minna—that desire was only destroyed when her 
attitude, exacerbated by jealousy, misunderstanding and sickness, made life 
together an impossible burden. But even when they had finally separated, and 
till her death, he was concerned for her health and comfort. 

Many of the letters are to his friends and colleagues; and if they show how 
readily he used them—whether celebrities like Liszt or the impecunious who 
had become accomplished in the art of knowing where money might occasionally 
be borrowed—they also reveal his virtues, his ideas, his energy and integrity as 
an artist, his dreams for the ideal presentation of his operas. The last view of 
Wagner is provided by Susanne Weinert, a governess in the household at Bay- 
reuth. Her diary, kept between 1875 and 1876, records with admiration the 
Cosima régime, the somewhat absurd and much-decorated minor Germanic court. 

This very fascinating and lengthy volume, so admirably edited and trans- 
lated, will be a joy to all Wagnerians. ae 
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CONFIDENTIAL or TAKE It oR Leave It. By John Eglinton. Fortune Press. 
8s. 6d. 


As an essayist, John Eglinton needs no introduction. A man of vigorous, 
uncompromising intellect, he perfected a style to answer his own passionate 
demand for precision of utterance. Resolute in his beliefs to the point of prejudice, 
he might find it possible sometimes to tolerate an opinion opposed to his own 
if it were well spoken, but never if its expression were vague and slovenly. 
Scholar and devotee of the high classical tradition, he detested, and still detests, 
loose thinking and unschooled speech in politics, philosophy and art. To read 
his essays, beginning with Pebbles from a Brook and Two Essays on The 
Remnant, is, for the aspiring proseman, to wonder and despair. Those essays of 
fifty years ago are fit, in point of style, to stand with his later work in any 
collection of the great English essayists. Individual within its classic perfection, 
that style could suitably expound a philosophic argument or grace a scholarly 
allusion or, when occasion called, could match a lyrical serenity—‘‘ a planet, 
mistress of that season, hung above my path; and when the next morning dawned 
I had deviated without knowing it into an unknown land, full of meditative 
hollows, where I remained for a summer, catching my food in the stream and 
sleeping below the wood pigeons.’’ Such passages suggest the latent poet, but not 
until now has any book of verse by John Eglinton appeared. Fittingly, then, he 
introduces his poems with an apologia which is in itself a delightful little essay. 
autobiographical, critical and self-critical. From a consideration of how Socrates 
(‘‘ The most satisfactory person to think about, A.E. used to say, in the whole 
range of human history ’’) regretted that, while following in philosophy the dictate 
to ‘‘ practise the art of the Muses,’’ he had neglected the making of poetry, we 
are led with charming irony to the case of John Eglinton himself, who, ‘‘ having 
passed a good many years beyond the age at which Socrates was bidden to drink 
of the fatal cup . . . received a similar prompting. . ..’’ In those early days when 
John Eglinton, unhappy and diffident among his efficient colleagues at the 
National Library, found himself to be of individual significance in the society of 
poets, he had written some verse and felt that he himself was a good “‘ bit of a 
poet.’’ Was, then, this later prompting merely the reassertion of an early illusion? 
In any case, “‘ what a satisfaction it is to feel the movement of one’s mind as 
thought or emotion begins to be moulded into one of the accepted rhythms of 
English poetry!’’ And, so, since the mind is John Eglinton’s uncommon mind, 
with its vigour and subtlety and its trained power of discrimination between word 
and word, we are at this late day presented with a collection of highly intelligent, 
polished and pointed verse in traditional forms by the author of Irish Literary 
Portraits. Inevitably at times the language is traditionally ‘‘ poetic,’’ unpleasing 
to austere modern taste, but the underlying strength, vigour and originality are 
only momentarily obscured. Here, for example, is the first stanza of Conscience: 
A Fantasy. 


Conscience, my wife, keeps early hours: 
Thank Heaven, a little ease have I! 
And when, in that sad room of ours, 
I hear at last her rhythmic sigh, 
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Fearful of waking her, I rise! 

And on my threshold breathe once more, 
Naked beneath the starry skies, 

Leo and Virgo sparkling frore! 


A few of the poems collected here will be already familiar to some readers, poems 
such as those two strange, subtle pieces, Names and The Omen, or The Poet 
and The Citizen with its often quoted opening couplet, 


Ever, that his verse may scan, 
Must the muse unmake the man? 


But most of the work will be new to all readers, who will find here a variety of 
modes and moods from a Donneish concision of wit to the ninetyish dolour of 


Such is your gift, ye Powers! 
Not rest, possession, peace; 
From toil, disease or passion 
Exemption or release. 
Ye will that hopes immortal 
In mortal man shall rise: 
Ye teach the part of wisdom 
But will not make us rise! 


Mr. Eglinton’s publishers might have served him better in the matter of 
production. Wee Peeve 


TRAVELLING TINKERS. By Sigerson Clifford. Dolmen Press: Dublin. 

Six Poems. By David Marcus. Dolmen Press. 2s. 

Love Duet. By Donagh MacDonagh. Dolmen Press (broad sheet). Is. 

To THe DyFrpwy. By J. Redwood Anderson. Grasshopper Press. 2s. 
ELEGY FoR A Lost SUBMARINE. By Ewart Milne. Plon Poems. 6d. 

AN ACRE OF LAND. By R. S. Thomas. Montgomeryshire Printing Co. 3s. 6d. 


Travelling Tinkers was, 1 think, the first publication to be issued by the 
recently established Dolmen Press. The general appearance of this and subsequent 
booklets and broadsheets shows evidence -of a nice taste for production, but the 
actual printing, which is by handpress, still calls for improvement. Sigerson 
Clifford has a good ear and handles his ballad rhythms with vigorous skill. He 
can tell a story with terse economy and yet with a certain imaginative richness 
of phrasing, even with exuberance. The Ballad of the Tinker’s Son and The 
Ballad of the Tinker’s Daughter are both fine things of their kind, and here, as 
one random example of Mr. Sigerson’s excellence, is the opening stanza of The 
Tinker’s Wife: 

When cocks curved throats for crowing 
And cows in slumber kneeled, 
She tiptoed out the halfdoor 
And crossed her father’s field. 
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Travelling Tinkers was written by a countryman, and no small part of the merit 
of his songs lies in the authenticity of the background. 


Six Poems, by David Marcus, for all their saucy rhythms, are more 
sophisticated affairs. Their simplicity is an artful thing. Nature is no longer the 
ever-present dominant reality, but has become a series of selected entities—trees: 
wind, rain, fields and all—for the mind to play with. How gaily, skilfully and 
with what singing zest Mr. Marcus moves in the enchantment of his game— 


By now the sun had run away, and half a day, and half a day, 

Had grumbled and refused to stay, and fields were left to dream; 

And bowls of light the night had drained, and none complained and 
none complained 

When such a sot bent down and stained the skyline’s silver seam. 


Among the broadsheets from The Dolmen Press is Love Duet, the ballad 
from Donagh MacDonagh’s play, God’s Gentry, with decorations by Louis le 
Brocquy. 

The Dyfrdwy is the Welsh name for the River Dee, and Mr. Redwood 
Anderson’s poem is occasioned by the drowning of two children. As always with 
Mr. Anderson, the verse has a certain serious nobility of thought and purpose. 
Reading him one is always aware of being in the presence of a poet consciously, 
deliberately dedicated to his craft. This poem, of some eighty long lines, seems 
to move rather heavily, partly because it is loaded with so many rhetorical 
addresses and questions, partly because the labour in thought and emotion are 
incommensurate with the labouring verse. The theme, that a river is a river and 
not to be blamed if it takes two innocent lives without pity, and that ‘‘ never 
the nature of things shall turn aside for my prayer,’ is so trammelled with 
qualifications and questionings that it hardly overcomes a sense of basic unreality 
created by them. It is impossible not to feel that, for all the sincerity of its 
writing and argument, there has been somewhere in the making of this poem a 
failure of imaginative truth. 


Mr. Milne knows the sea, and, when he writes of it, thought and emotion 
are fortified and made real by the truth of experienced fact. His Elegy for the 
submarine, H.M.S. Affray, is preceded by a prologue which sets the key for the 
moving poem which follows. Here in all its horror is death, this particular death, 
here the search, the slow agony of dying hope. And this ship had but one purpose 
—death. Why, when all hope is gone, would we still recover them? 


Rather let the heart break, stone Father! 

If recovering is but to perfect the killer’s perfection. . . 
And so, as her replacement takes the water, 

Here is Death on a voyage of death, and could have been 

H.M. Discovery or Beagle, Beagle the Second, 


Bound for the coral mountains and wavy plantations deep! 
Silent and sinister, let her go in silence. . . . 


If Mr. R. S. Thomas’s poems, An Acre of Land, receive scant notice here 
at the foot of notes upon a number of other booklets it is not because of any 
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want of merit. He is a poet of importance, a poet to watch. His title suggests a 
limitation of range, and rightly so as far as immediate subject is concerned. This, 
one feels, is by deliberate choice. This poet, writing of what he knows, has lived 
in close concentration upon the near thing, discovering and laying bare the 
universal application hidden in the local appeararice. The Welsh farmers and 
farm labourers in this and in his earlier book, The Stones of the Field, become 
gigantic figures, primitive and eternal, standing outside our urban civilization, 
silent embodiments of frustrated passions, unappeased almost unrecognised 
hungers, uncouth dignity. 


Blind? Yes, and deaf, and dumb, and the last irks most, 
For could he speak, would not the glib tongue boast 
A lore denied our neoteric sense, 
Being handed down from the age of innocence? 
Or would the cracked lips, parted at last, disclose 
The embryonic thought that never grows? 


There are poems here on subjects other than the land and its slaves which 
suggest directions in which Mr. Thomas may move from his principal obsession. 
His two books are very positive and original creations in themselves; are they 
also in the nature of prolegomena to a future synthesis? 

Wo P.M. 


SWIFT’S SATIRE ON LEARNING IN ‘‘ A TALE OF A TuB.”’ By Miriam Kosh Starkman. 
Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 20s. 


Mrs. Starkman, in her study of A Tale of a Tub, suggests that the 
relevance of the digressions—the attack on the abuses in learning—is still 
uncertainly appreciated, and the total, therefore, ‘‘ construed as an erratic 
medley, immediate product of Swift’s shattering wit, its brilliance tacitly and 
tactfully assumed to be an excuse for the apparent formlessness of the whole 
and the frequent incomprehensibility of several of its parts.’’ Her purpose is to 
set the book, and especially the satire on the corruptions in learning, against the 
whole Ancients-Moderns controversy, to examine the contemporary intellectual 
background, and to indicate the implications of Swift’s hostility to progress. Her 
analysis of the controversy into which he plunged with such enormous zest, of 
the complex and shifting ground of both Ancients and Moderns, offers a thorough 
and well-documented survey of the belles-lettres, science and philosophy of the 
period. The treatment of Swift’s satiric themes shows that, however negatively 
and incidentally, his aesthetic principles emerge as an essential part of his con- 
sistent neo-classical creed. Of particular interest is the consideration of the book’s 
pattern. “‘ A Tale of a Tub is neither erratic nor fortuitous in structure; its care- 
fully integrated pattern is arranged for the most thoroughgoing condemnation of 
the formlessness of Modern writing. Swift’s structure, therefore, provides a 
natural setting for the development of his satiric themes, the benighted state 
of Modern philosophy, science, and criticism, and, as parody, is in itself a 
tacit satire on the forms in which the Modern writers couched their Modern 


philosophy, science, and criticism. 
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This is a very persuasive piece of writing that leads logically to the con- 
clusion: the reason why the two subjects, religion and learning, were satirized 
in the one book. The theory of progress was concerned with both, and modernity 
had perforce to advance simultaneously on two fronts. If Swift defended a lost 
cause, he, unlike most of his critics, was a brilliant strategist. 


Mrs. Starkman’s book, in common with much American scholarship, labours 
points that have for us a certain familiarity; but her thesis is impressively 
developed and merits the closest attention. 


Tue Lire OF THE VIRGIN Mary. By Rainer Maria Rilke. Vision. 8s. 6d. 


This cycle of poems, with the exception of two, were written by Rilke in 
January, 1912, but, Stephen Spender tells us in his introduction, they had been 
contemplated as far back as 1900, when Rilke had been shown some sketches 
for religious paintings by the artist, Heinrich Vogeler, which gave him the idea 
of doing a book on the Virgin, with Vogeler to do the illustrations. When Vogeler 
reminded him of this in 1912, the poems would seem to have composed them- 
selves in his subconscious and to be ready and waiting, for the ‘little work,’ as 
he says himself, ‘was presented to him.’ 


The poems are not very important and are the creatures of a manner rather 
than of a man. The first poem, for instance, would be striking if we did not 
remember similar phrases in which the car is put before the horse to obtain an 
effect of verbal wisdom. Let me quote the opening stanza: 


‘“Q, what it must have cost the angels then not to 
suddenly break out singing, as though into tears, 
because they knew: to-night the mother is about to 
be born to the boy, the One now soon to appear.”’ 


The momentary effect of this is successful. But after a moment or two we 
realise it is the success of the habitual wit, the slickness of the inverted cliché, 
and instead of accepting the poem we start looking the gift horse in the mouth. 
Rilke has made a style out of sensibility, equally he has made a sensibility out 
of a style, and where the two don’t fall pat, as in a very great deal of his work, 
the effect is that of posturing and insincerity, of a man who has to work up a 
passion by simulating it. I think his own fluency fitted too well his private image 
of himself as a man of extremely delicate feelings. But was he? Psychologically, 
I don’t believe he was more of a mess than another poet, but where another poet 
attempts to find himself through his poems, Rilke evades analysis by throwing 
himself into the air from every quivering tendril. How much of this delicate agony 
is invention? 


The Life of the Virgin Mary is not an answer, but an indication. He dwells 
on the steps of his approach, enlarges the externals of art, but the temple is never 
exactly where he points; he is more concerned with the wording of his prophesy 
than with the truth of it. And yet what a wording! Mr. Spender is most moved 
by the simpler poems, but Rilke is never very good when he is simple; it is only 
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through elaboration that he reaches a simplifying image, and it is through the 
image he becomes a poet. It is a triumph of art over artificiality. 


I do not believe in Rilke as a poet of feeling. He has too many defences in 
depth. His quiverings are the quiverings of the nerves. But when he builds his 
pyre carefully, however, when he lays stick by stick, something escapes when the 
match is struck, something that seeks the air like eagle or dove. Take that 
elaborate poem, The Presentation of Mary in the Temple. Here the Temple is 
created like a vast ceremonial, columns, galleries, crescents, towers appear within 
you, and then— 


“She, though, approached and raised 
her eyes to take in all this scene. 
(A child she was, a small girl among women.) 
Self-confidently then, she stepped serene 
up to the pampered pomp which stood aside; 
So much had all men built already been 
Outweighed by the praise 


““ Within her heart. And by her longing 
To give herself up to the inner signs. 
Her parents thought that she was being taken 
by the jewel-breasted one, the overwhelming, 
to whom they reached her. Yet she went through all 
And forth from every hand, small as she was 
And into her fate, higher than the hall, 
Prepared already, and higher than the house.”’ 


This is Rilke’s achievement, an achievement that is not feeling but a 
description of the processes of feeling. I do not find it in poems praised by Mr. 
Spender, such as Before the Passion, where the grief seems to me a literary 
grief. Simple sorrow, indeed, was quite outside Rilke’s imagining. 


The German text is given along with Mr. Spender’s translation, and no one 
can quarrel with the translator. He has done his part very well. 
PADRAIC FALLON. 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL SCULPTURE. By Arthur Gardner. New and enlarged edition. 
Cambridge University Press. 55s. 


This, the standard work on its subject, first appeared in 1935. It is now 
revised and amplified with 180 fresh illustrations. It is admirably produced, as 
one expects from the Cambridge University Press; and, though we may wish that 
the entire text were not printed on loaded ‘art’ paper, this method makes possible 
the close proximity of the 683 illustrations to the text which they illumine. 


‘Until quite the end of the Middle Ages,’ Mr. Gardner observes_in his 
introductory chapter, ‘no great individual artist seems to emerge head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries; we know only a few of the producers of the 
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sculptures or paintings by name, and then only by accident where such names 
have been preserved as the recipients of payments in the royal or other accounts.’ 
This is generally true of all the mediaeval arts, even to some extent of poetry, 
though even the most anonymous periods of literature are apt to have their 
Homers or their Chaucers. On the other hand, the facile assumption that these 
carvings are good because they were done by workmen as against ‘artists,’ or 
by monks as against either, will no longer hold water. Throughout the period 
there was a gradual tendency for the carving trade to organise itself into firms 
owned by capitalists, a tendency which was already a fait accompli by the time 
of the Reformation. 


Irish scholars may feel inclined to join issue with Mr. Gardner on 
the admittedly very difficult question of the relationship between Irish and 
Northumbrian art, which stands at the gateway to the study of pre-conquest 
sculpture. In the domain of figure-sculpture, however, there can be no doubt of 
the primacy and independence of the Northumbrian crosses. It is interesting to 
read of a much later period (the end of the thirteenth century) that ‘ William de 
Hibernia’ made the statues on the Eleanor Cross at Northampton. 


Much mediaeval sculpture is so individual in feeling that one is tempted to 
draw therefrom conclusions which may be mistaken. Thus, Mr. Gardner observes 
that the figure of William Canynge in St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, carries great 
conviction as a portrait, till one notices that the effigy of a judge in another 
church not far away has almost the same face. None the less, it is difficult not 
to trust Torrigiani’s portraiture of Henry VII. But by then we are virtually in 
the Renaissance. 


The wealth of relevant learning deployed in this book is most impressive. 
On the iconographic side, there are such curiosities as St. Wilgefort or Uncumber, 
‘a virgin saint who was so pestered by lovers- that she begged Heaven to allow 
her to grow a beard to disgust them .. . St. Uncumber was in favour with 
unhappy wives who wished to be relieved of their husbands.’ 
Maye 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF NURSERY Ruymes. Edited by Iona and Peter 
Cpie. Oxford University Press. (1951). 30s. 


One of the post-War preoccupations in the United Kingdom to-day, as 
phenomenal as it is symptomatic, is the subject of children and the books they 
read, ought to read, play with, ignore, or forget. 


Juvenile activities in the graphic arts, as reflected in nursey literature, as 
studied by psychologists or experts in Child Development—these are the fashion 
of the moment, just as one year it is bird-watching, another—kite-flying. On 
one hand, there is the ancient, though mounting, quest for euphemera, quaint 
little bits of Victorian book-toys which fetch fantastic prices at collectors’ sales. 
This has assumed the proportion of cultism that one associates with Americans 
now industriously occupied with scraping the European barrel clean, to concen- 
trate in their homes, museums, galleries and college libraries anything worth- 
while which dollars can purchase in a poverty-stricken continent. 
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On the other hand, there exists a healthy concern with the child’s educational 
wants, with play-material, improved books, trained teachers, impressive methods, 
visual aids—everything, in fact, by which all this activity can be developed; 
except, of course, buildings, the places where young children might be 
comfortably housed. 


Among the many fields in which research is yielding fruit are, for example, 
the study of school textbooks by Mr. Ronald Ridout, who is attempting to find 
out why Shakespeare’s (and all successive generations of) schoolboys crept so 
unwillingly to school, with satchel and shining morning face; or, the investiga- 
tions in the sphere of ‘‘ Babylore,’’ a branch of specialised history, on which 
Mr. C. Willett Cunnington, the authority on costume, is engaged; or, the curious 
obsession with puppetry, old children’s books, booklets, and the history of toys 
which is, everywhere, now in evidence. 


Such knowledge, and the pursuit of it, involves an element of Re-discovery, 
as though it were a search for a lost Atlantis of experience, cut away by time’s 
avalanches or deluges. More apt, possibly, is the picture of a nation having had 
the limbs of its tradition amputated, the bleeding stopped, and which, with 
regained vigour and not a little courage, surveys mechanical apparatus appre- 
hensively, trying hard to remember what it was like to feel, tangible and living, 
the missing parts. 


Yet, here one finds a balance between literary interest, academic research 
and practical education—a balance but no co-ordination. In contrasting this to 
America, where, though educational equipment and teaching techniques are 
superior in quality and brilliance, one finds much co-ordination but no balance. 

In the finished adult the sum-total of all that theory and practice is not 
nearly so impressive. 


Of a parallel growth is the enthusiasm for Nursery Rhymes, their origins, 
meanings, value and aesthetic appeal. This fascination the English share, among 
European nations, with the Germans, who from the beginning of the last century 
turned out some painstaking and exciting books. Likewise, English writers, each 
with his pet theory and personal approach, a gallant cavalcade of them, from 
Halliwell down to Andrew Lang and Baring-Gould, have had their say. Out- 
standing was the incredible Bellender Ker (1834), regarded by many as a crack- 
pot, but whose linguistic thesis about the origin of English rhymes being rooted 
in Old Dutch has never been considered by people with a knowledge of semantics. 


The weight of material has now been left to the two authors of this 
Dictionary to assess. They have guessed its mass and evaluated its bulk with 
skill and insight; no easy task, but one, nevertheless, carried out successfully, 
and showing on every one of the 448 pages proof of their patience, caution and 
industry. A “‘ Dictionary,’’ after all, is not intended to be more than erudite, 
and so we have no right to expect the warmth of a campfire’s talk or have our 
ears charmed by Fancy’s child, ‘‘ warbling her native wood-notes wild.’’ The 
work, well annotated and furnished with glossaries and bibliographical data, is 
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comprehensive, for nothing as definitive has yet appeared—unless it be 
Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of Scotland, published in Edinburgh in 1841, which 
is, relatively speaking, as great an achievement. 


In a compendium at once so detailed and so useful, one would never cavil 
at omissions which may be either intentional or inevitable. Yet in so catholic a 
survey one misses reference to Edwin Pearson’s fine volume on the Banbury 
Chap Books and Nursery Toy Book Literature—a work which DUBLIN MAGAZINE 
readers must relish for the light it throws on Goldsmith’s juvenile writings for 
Newberry. (Pleasing is the mention, however, of his favourite rhyme, Old 
Woman Tossed Up In a Basket, which Goldsmith always sang whenever he had 
drink taken or was pleased with life.) Again, one hopes that it is innocence and 
not merely ignorance—(since the title is Nursery Rhymes and not exclusively 
English ones)—which bypasses, in a preface where Germanic Equivalents and 
Oral Transmission are discussed, the entire, if modest, Celtic contribution. Any 
Scot, Welshman, Cornishman and Irishman might wonder why such, which he 
feels justifies attention, is hardly noticed. The relationship of variants and 
equivalents surely merits attention, even though Mulready, the Irish painter 
whom Cole chose to illustrate Victorian children’s books, gets but a cursory 
mention. (And Cole it was, together with the Prince Consort, who set a stamp 
on English taste and manners for three generations!) Bias could never be levelled 
at scholarship which is, at the same time, meticulous and light-hearted. Herein 
lies the Dictionary’s strength. If it has a weakness, perhaps it is vested in the 
approach to contemporary popular song, which is to-morrow’s Folk Song. The 
authors (p. 30) might have heard of two great statesmen, Roosevelt and De 
Valera, and one comedian—the Englishman, Chaplin—about whom popular 
ballads have been written. Or, that Maizy Doats, which is Tin Pan Alley’s 
improvement on Little Lambs Eat Ivy, was heard in London a good many years 
before 1945, or that (p. 361) ‘‘ Rain, Rain, Go Away, Come again on Washing 
Day’’ is a rhyme known to approximately three million English-speaking 
persons. 


This is sheer carping. The only aspect of Nursery Rhymes not properly 
covered is the Englishman’s delight in parodying them! 


Both Science and Literary Criticism owe much to the Opies’ researches. 
One feels, and hopes, that this book will take its place beside Thompson’s 
Household Receipts, Thesaurus, Fowler, Who’s Who, and O Lochlainn’s Street 
Ballads, as a household handbook wherever Mother Hubbard, Goosy Gander 
or Doctor Fell have an honoured place. 

LESLIE DAIKEN. 


THE SECOND Burst. By Sir Alfred Munnings, K.C.V.O., P.P.R.A. Museum 
Press. 258. 

Here is an artist who not only has a marvellous relish for life, but he has 
the writer’s satisfaction in accurately reproducing the exact flavour of life upon 
paper. The letters to his wife, which he quotes here, were written generally 
during the pressure of commissioned work and are often clipped and hurried in 
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style, but even they show his eye for detail and his gift for description. His diary 
notes are still more epitomised. But in his book, whenever memory surrenders a 
theme to him, he is master of it, and he knows it. ‘ Here am I, sitting in the 
shade of a plane-tree, on a hot June morning, with insistent linnets distracting 
me, trying to describe a winter’s day in the Belvoir kennels thirty years ago. 
But having had one weak whiskey-and-soda, the scene is before me.’’ He 
ingratiates himself with us by his asides, and taking us into his confidence as 
to how the writing of the book is going. Whether he is writing of sweeps, grooms, 
jockeys, fellow artists, race celebrities, polo players, admirals, millionaires or 
the English royal family, Munnings remains his essential self and lays bare the 
man or woman apart from the function. He likes comfortable houses, he likes 
good dinners, but he likes a chat in the harness-room as much as either. With 
the voracious eye of the artist for detail, he can make place, occasion and person 
come alive, and his supreme gift, of course, is always to remain himself. He 
exploits his own personality in these pages, partly for our benefit but still more 
because, unless he did so, he would not be able to recreate the past. 


And it is the past, that lovely past which is never likely to return, which he 
is determined to recreate for us. He owes it to life, that life which he has so much 
enjoyed. If a social historian wishes tc know what the life of the English upper- 
middle-class was like early in this century he should turn to Galsworthy or, quite 
as effectively, to the chapters of this autobiography. In a moment of quite undue 
modesty he begins a chapter, ‘I forget many things and remember few.’ But 
nothing could be further from the actual truth; he remembers many things and 
appears to forget absolutely nothing. He makes few adverse comments on 
personality in his book. We get a glimpse of a rather dour Fred Darling. We 
learn, but in language of studied moderation, that although the Chantry Bequest 
purchased his picture, ‘“ The Return from Ascot,” the director of the Tate Gallery, 
John Rothenstein, has never seen fit to hang it there. ‘‘ He has his Braques, his 
Picassos, his Matisses, his Klees, Chagalls; but my picture of the King and Queen 
and the two princes returning from Ascot has been kept out of sight, year in 
and year out.”’ 


I notice that a critic reviewing this book has said that Munnings’s paintings 
are better than Morland’s and nearly as good as those of George Stubbs. I would 
reverse the verdict and say that Munnings has done greater justice to the horse 
than Stubbs ever did, besides being a more agreeable and accomplished painter, 
and that he is too different to be compared with the evocative Morland. One thing 
is certain, that his paintings reproduce magnificently. 


We are fascinated alike by the artist and the man. He is never afraid to 
reveal himself. He will quote Lady Astor’s remark to him some time after the 
famous Academy banquet: ‘‘ Here’s the man who made a speech when he wasn’t 
sober. If he’d been sober he wouldn’t have told the truth.’’ (A strange source 
from which to get testimony in favour of in vino veritas). Munning’s own laconic 
comment is, ‘She was probably right.’ : 


His gusto emerges in the verses which he quotes from time to time and which 
were written generally to commemorate an occasion or a particular individual. 
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‘« Julia ’’—complete with music—takes us through one whole year of romantic 
dalliance, but the paim should go to ‘‘ Pork Sandwiches,’’ a ballad of a hunting 
friend with a peculiar taste in sandwiches. It reveals Munnings as a real master 
of a particular kind of light verse. The same relish that we get in the verses 
transpires in sentences and phrases, as when he reminds us of the cornet-player 
who, each Derby day, in the hushed silence following the start, always played 
the same hymn tune, “ Give peace, O God, give peace again ’’; or quotes some 
revealing remark like that of the millionaire, Mr. Prince: ‘* Well, all this 
huntin’ and chasin’ foxes costs me no end of money, yet I’ve nothing against the 
fox. Like us, he loves his life.’’ 


Far more than in his charming, humorous verses, the poet in him emerges 
in passages like the following : — 


So mild and warm was the day that we could hold a lighted match in the 
air whilst the flame burnt slowly upwards undisturbed. I recall the scene, 
the long, slanting winter sunlight falling upon the subtle, snow-covered, 
curving slopes of the hills, lighting up distant, pinnacled peaks. Here and 
there villages, with their churches catching the side-lights. Walls straggling 
up near sloping fields; a three-foot-high wall casting a fifteen-foot blue 
shadow across the snow, the sky a fairy-like, transient blue that was not blue 
—that was warm, that was cool—a sky that seemed to hold the very essence 
of heavenly light. Throughout that day there was not a breath of wind. 


Indeed, there is one passage in the book which might almost be a translation, 
by Arthur Whaley or another, of the reflections of some long-dead Chinese 
painter-poet. He has just been speaking of his wife : — 


““ It is seven o’clock. At any moment she may call me in for an omelette. 
A cock-robin gives me a song—a warning that autumn is coming. It is chilly. 
The plane-trees here—a far mightier tree than those in Chelsea—rustles and 
whispers, stirring in my soul many regrets. Once more the summer is 
passing to the soft cooing of turtle-doves and the shrill twitter of a cock-robin. 
Alas! I noticed the swallows gathering to-day.”’ 


He is poetic, he is violent (‘‘ Curse all damned horses to hell! Come and help 
me pick up these b—— things!’’ I cried to my helpers in the next field. ‘— 
when a horse knocks over his easel.) He is enthusiastic, he is nostalgic, he is 
wistful, he is all things, because he is himself. He does not theorise a great deal. 
He quotes with approval Durer’s: ‘‘ I know not what beauty is, in truth art 
resides in Nature; whoever can draw it out therefrom possesses it. The more the 
aspect of his work conforms to life the better it will be.’’ And, elsewhere in the 
book, he writes—as almost his only artistic manifesto—‘‘ The finest artists in any 
line are those nearest to Nature, which may mean nearest God, as the young 
sparrow is.”’ 


Everything in his book is spontaneous. Only in one place does he write with 
grave and careful deliberation. When he comes to describe the horrors of the 
bull-ring in Spain, Munnings the violent (suspended from his club for being 
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heard use bad language in front of the club servants), Munnings the rumbump- 
tious, Munnings the outspoken, writes not more violently, but more quietly, with 
the ed care of one who for the first time is feeling the full responsibility of 
words. 

Monk GIBBON. 


Mourne Country. By E. Estyn Evans. Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. 32s. 6d. 
PoRTRAIT OF IRELAND. By Adolf Morath. Max Parrish. 30s. 


Professor Estyn Evans, who has already given us that fine book on Irish 
crafts and customs, Irish Heritage, as well as the brief Portrait of Northern 
Ireland in the Festival series of Guide Books, has limited his geographical range 
but by no means his range of interests in Mourne Country. Here is a full, scholarly 
and human account of the geology, weather, flora and fauna, history, habits, 
industries and customs of the Mourne mountains and their folk. It is a fascinating 
book, written with direct knowledge gained in arduous personal exploration and 
study. Acknowledgments are made to earlier authorities and present helpers, but 
much individual research had to be done, for manorial records, estate papers, 
etc., are scarce, and few or none of the many writers of historical and 
topographical accounts of Ireland penetrated into Mourne. A detailed survey of 
the scope and depth of Professor Evans’s study is not possible here. It must 
suffice to congratulate author and publisher on a book which will delight even 
the casual reader with no particular interest in the Mourne country and which 
is indispensible to the intelligent visitor or resident. It is a big book, beautifully 
produced and illustrated, written carefully but never pendantically, affectionately 
but without sentimentality, in a vigorous, lucid English that has moments of 


poetry. 


Many of the pictures in Portrait of Ireland will be remembered by those 
who saw the exhibition of Mr. Morath’s photographs in Dublin. No praise can 
be too high for some of these camera studies by an acknowledged expert in his 
craft. Whether it be the portrait of a celebrity, the study of some unnamed fisher- 
man or farmer, or a scene in Kerry or Connemara it is likely to be a masterpiece 
of its kind. Unfortunately, the grouping of the pictures has not always been well 
planned and one would have welcomed a more adequate text. The photographs, 
so excellently reproduced here, are worthy of a better format, but, of course, 
present production costs are abnormally high and something had to be sacrificed 
to make over one hundred and seventy such reproductions available at thirty 
shillings. The list of technical data will interest photographers: a full index of 
subjects would have been of value to “‘ the generality.”’ 


FinaL Harvest. By Richard Rowley. Carter, Belfast. os. 6d. 


In an affectionate foreword, Lynn Doyle pays tribute to the poet, Richard 
Rowley, and to the man, Richard Valentine Williams. Most hospitable by nature, 
this poet of the North brought hospitality to a fine art by adding to the charm 
of his personality a knowledge of the graces and good things of life. One could 
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imagine him as living the ideal Horatian existence among old books, old friends, 
old wine in the beautiful surroundings of his beloved County Down. But fate 
had made him a manufacturer of handkerchiefs and loaded him with responsi- 
bilities which in his last years shadowed his life. It was as a poet of industrial 
Belfast that he first became known, striking a new note in the poetry of Ireland 
with his songs of the shipyards and linen mills in The City of Refuge, City Songs 
and Workers. But alongside poems which celebrated the might and majesty of 
labour, or sang of the hardships of the poor, the bitterness of unremitting, ill-paid 
toil, there were many lyrics in praise of the beauty of city skies and of the 
surrounding hills, the mountains and valleys of Down. And perhaps nothing that 
Richard Rowley wrote was so entirely successful as that pawky, gay little 
comedy, Appollo in Mourne. The poems collected in this Final Harvest are 
serene and mellow: if there is nostalgia for lost youth it has none of the rebellious 
intensity of Yeats’s invectives against the deprivations wrought by age. Death 
is an ever-present expectation, but brings neither fear nor hatred. 


Let me lie in the sun, 

There is naught to do, 

An old man cannot labour, 
Cannot woo, 

Cannot fly, love nor-passion, 
Nor pursue. 


And as I closer lie 
To the rich warm earth, 
Hearing the pulses beat 
Through her massy girth; 
There shall I find my rest 
Where I first found birth. 
W., PM. 


Rann. An Ulster Quarterly. Edited by Barbara Hunter and Roy McFadden. 
Carter, Belfast. 2s. 


Three years ago Barbara Hunter and Roy McFadden courageously launched 
an unpretentious quarterly as an aid to making articulate the poetry and criticism 
of what might be called the Ulster Literary Revival of recent years. From a 
literary point of view the venture has been most successful, and it is good to 
know that Rann may now “‘ look forward to a healthy and vigorous middle 
age.’’ Carter Publications have taken over the business side, leaving the 
enthusiastic and discriminating Editors free to concentrate upon their proper 
function. The first of the new and enlarged series appeared in November. There 
are poems by George Buchanan, Oliver Edwards, Roy McFadden, A. A. Hartley, 
W. F. Malone and Robert Greacen. An unpublished poem by John B. Yeats is 
fae subject of a commentary by Oliver Edwards. J. J. Campbell contributes a 
most interesting article on Four Ulster Poets of the Seventeenth Century with 
translations from the Gaelic, and John D. Stewart writes with vigour and sense 
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on the lessons he has learnt from the production of his Festival play, Danger, 
Men Working. The regular feature, Ancestral Voices, provides three charming 
poems by William Alexander with a pithy note by John Hewitt. All who are 
interested in the Arts in Ireland will wish for Rann the continued success of 
which this excellent number gives promise. 

W. P. M. 


SCIENCE AND Humanism. Physics in our Time. By E. Schrédinger. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Schrédinger’s book consists of four public lectures delivered in 
February, 1950, under the auspices of the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. 
In considering the question: ‘ What is the value of scientific research?’ Professor 
Schrodinger stresses the inadequacy of utilitarian answers, and lifts the subject 
to a very different plane: 


““ Tt seems plain and self-evident, yet it needs to be said: the isolated 
knowledge obtained by a group of specialists in a narrow field has in itself 
no value whatsoever, but only in its synthesis with all the rest of knowledge 
and only inasmuch as it really contributes in this synthesis something towards 
answering the demand, ‘who are we?’.”’ 


The development of physics and its influence on philosophy, by radically 
changing our ideas of matter, are indicated. The fundamentality of Form, not 
Substance, is now recognised, and also the apparent failure of the use of the 
continuum as “‘ a precise description of nature ’’; but quantum physics has con- 
tributed nothing so far to the problem of free-will. Professor Schrodinger reviews 
the attempts of various physicists to solve the seeming contradiction between 
determinism and free will, and concludes: ‘‘ To my mind this is the most valuable 
outcome of the whole controversy: the scale is turned in favour of a possible 
reconciliation of free will with physical determinism, when we realise how 
inadequate a basis physical haphazard provides for ethics. 


Science and Humanism, though brief, is stimulating in its treatment of the 
theme that scientific effort is a part of man’s endeavour to understand the human 
situation. No solutions are offered, and the general reader may indeed be discon- 
certed by, for example, the definition of the world as “ pure shape, nothing but 
shape ’’; but he will learn much from so brilliant an exposition of the proper 
ends of science. 


TRAIL OF AN ARTIST-NATURALIST. The Autobiography of Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Hodder and Stoughton. I5s. 


Many will be surprised to learn that Ernest Thompson Seton of the delightful 
animal stories was born in England as long ago as 1866. ‘‘ Naturalist to the 
Government of Manitoba ’’ on the title-pages of his books is as familiar as their 
unchanging dedication ‘ To the Preservation of Wild Animals,’’ and it is as a 
North American of eternal youth that we shall ever see him. 
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He describes a pioneering world infinitely remote, for Ernest Logan (as he 
was baptised) was taken to the backwoods of Canada when he was five and a 
half. He is now, incredibly, ninety-two. 


His early life was a prolonged and bitter struggle—it is a good thing that his 
forbears were fighting Highlanders—and this accounts for so many of his animal 
characters being shown as heroes triumphing and bullies discomforted, and for 
that bloodyness of battle in his books which in no way detracts from their 
fascination for young readers. It was natural for him thenceforth to see all life 
in terms of a violent struggle. Thus a certain barbedness, a tendency to exult, 
the disconcerting nursing of grievance against his father after so many years, 
make the personal part of his story uncomfortable reading sometimes. 


It is, however, as absorbing as all the rest. Here, as in the life-stories of 
Wahb the Grizzly, the Springfield Fox, the Cottontail rabbit and so many others, 
the born story-teller, the naturalist and the poet-mystic all mingle and balance. 
He is no fictioneer. His animals were the result of exact observation as well as 
gifted insight, and yet he gave the colour and atmosphere and related with the 
bno of the fiction writer. So here. 


It is a tale of boyish courage, enterprise, shifts and inventions; of pioneering 
and struggles in Paris and London as art-student and later as practising animal- 
artist. Above all there are the felicitous glimpses of wild things pursued by him 
through life as hunter, naturalist or writer. How good are his descriptions of bird 
and animal, Redskin and Cowboy! One remembers his nestlings ‘‘ squirming ”’ 
up out of the nest of eighty summers back, the ritualistic dancing of the tiny 
‘“ prairie chickens,’’ Chaska the Cree Indian and a hundred other trophies of a 
dexterous vivid pen—the work of one always and utterly responsive to the 
mysterious thing Nature. Especially fascinating are accounts of family life in the 
backwoods cabin, where all the children bunked-down in a single great room with 
their parents (they spent in it, too, every moment of indoor recreation); of 
carving utensils in wood, making weapons, hunting, learning all manner of crafts 
and woodcraft. What boy would not change his existence for such? 


Here, too, are detailed some other achievements of this rich personality, such 
as the more scientific results of natural history research and scholarship, and his 
own separate but sympathetic Scout Movement of Red Indian instead of Zulu 
associations. To him we owe the Lone Scout and the Woodcraft movement gener- 
ally. An additional pleasure is, as always, the illustration. I think that as a 
decorator of books the originality and resource of Ernest Thompson Seton have 
hardly yet been done justice to. 


And if the tracks wind and double back upon themselves and become 
bewildering at times, making the narrative difficult to follow, we can very easily 
forgive it, because we expect no more from the famous cunning old tracer of 
trails for our entertainment and instruction when displaying his own, begun so 
long ago and passing through so many vicissitudes. 


ANTHONY Rye. 
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OrpinaRY Cats. By Charles Duff. Williams and Norgate, Ltd. 7s.6d: 


Charles Duff, even in his title, shows restraint when he speaks of the 
beloved ‘‘ tiger in the house.’’ As he well knows, no cat is “ ordinary ’’ to its 
doting owner, but he uses the word in the sense of ‘‘ without pedigree ’’; also 
he resists the temptation to tell stories about cats, except stringently as examples 
of their intelligence. This, I think, is a pity, since as their advocate he is 
speaking to the converted. The ailurophobe, among whom he cites Napoleon, 
pious Phillip the Second of Spain, Hilaire Belloc and Ronsard, would shudder 
away from the mere sight of the two charming cats on the wrapper of the book. 


_ The author’s interest in cats has led him into the difficult field of genetics, 
which is a rapidly expanding science and one of which every educated adult 
should have some knowledge, since it operates for the human race exactly as it 
does for cats. He looks forward to new colours in cats through “‘ controlled 
mating,’’ mentioning Haldane’s all-yellow-coloured cats, but does not delve into 
the intricacies of gene “‘ linkage ’’—that is to say, why many blue-eyed cats are 
stone deaf, whiteness, blue eyes and deafness being ‘“‘ linked.’’ I myself have a 
white, blue-eyed female with sensitive hearing, but one of her sons, who was 
white, with one blue eye and one yellow, was not only stone deaf but never grew 
properly. He may have been an example of “‘ sex linkage,’’ as in man, where 
maleness and baldness are so often linked; for this genetic defect he was ‘‘ mercy 
killed ’’ by his owners. 


Charles Duff takes up the charges of cruelty in cats, which come strangely, 
as he points out, from people who eat oysters alive, ‘‘ play ’’ salmon, and so on. 
Cruelty, apart from sadism, is surely a lack of imagination, an inability to put 
oneself in another’s position—to feel another’s pain. Imagination of this quality 
is rather a lot to ask of a cat when so many human beings are either devoid of it 
or refuse to cultivate it for their own comfort. Man, the god of the animals, 
thrives on the slaughter of cattle and, even worse, the heartless sale of old faithful 
friends—the horses, into unspeakable horrors for the eternal equivalent of the 
30 pieces of silver. Thus, man creates a world which he deserves, but is too 
stupid to realise that he, too, can become a victim of the excesses he allows 
towards other helpless creatures. He has rehearsed the scene for himself—some 
of it we have already seen—the concentration camp, the ‘‘ mercy killings,”’ 
eugenic euthanasia, etc., and worse will come. It would be easier to control 
human matings than those of cats, and there are even good reasons for it, such 
as the rhesus factor. 


Let us forget our uninspired god-head and learn from that Egyptian divinity 
the aloofness from direction by blundering officialdom, from rules and penalties 
for being ourselves, that is the regal secret of the most ordinary cat. 


This is a most interesting and stimulating book. The twenty-five lovely 
photographs of cats (selected by competition) are alone worth the money. 
ETHNA MacCarTHy. 
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THE GUNPOWDER Piotr. By Hugh Ross Williamson. Faber. ais. 


The ‘‘ Gun powder treason ”’ of 1605 had a publicity that few or no incidents 
of second order obtained before the wireless age. The government had the story 
of England’s providential deliverance ready as promptly as if the Council of the 
realm was an organ of Providence itself. Within a week or so of its improbable 
discovery, pulpit and pamphlet, report and conjecture drove their story so deep 
into the English mind that it has stayed there word for word ever since, and there 
is still a reek of powder on each anniversary night. Whatever its secret mechan- 
ism, the Plot was the finishing stroke, the confirming plaga, which fixed the 
English people finally in their English religion. Robert Cecil, the mind and hand 
of the state, achieved its end consummately, and with the last of those accused of 
part in the dangerous, tedious, inaccurate exploit of Robert Catesby, seemed to 
perish also the appearance of the Catholic religion in England. 


It is quite plausible to suggest that there was no public suspicion at all, 
before the middle of the nineteenth century, that the official version of the 
conspiracy suppressed or contorted any facts. Jardine’s in 1857 seems to be the 
first sceptical examination of the available material, calling its origins in question 
and underlining the probable determination of Cecil’s political aims. But for his 
Narrative to have any coherence, Jardine had to accept the substance of the two 
papers on which the official story hinged: Fawkes’s statement and Thomas 
Winter’s confession. A few years later Professor Gardiner, with his Protestant 
inclination, re-established the essentials of the government version, and by his 
high reputation as historian provoked the sceptical and Catholic reaction. The 
effort of Father John Gerard in 1897 was to cast doubt on the entire government 
version, and after a controversy with Gardiner he succeeded in demonstrating 
that the Cecilian story stood or fell with the genuineness of Thomas Winter’s 
“ confession.’’ By 1934, a newer state of the case was shown in The Trial of 
Guy Fawkes and Others, in the Notable British Trials publications. Now, in this 
latest and most inclusive account, the probabilities that the government’s hand 
was implicated in the coils, and in the nucleus, of the plot have risen enormously. 


Mr. Williamson, in attacking the subject (which is likely to remain for ever 
no better lighted), has had the advantage of handling the papers of Robert Cecil 
preserved by his descendants in the library of Hatfield, amongst them the 
“original ’’ of the confession of Thomas Winter. This contains additions in 
the same hand, not Winter’s, inserted in one case at the instance of King James, 
as if that the printed version might be less ‘‘ unclear.’ The evidence that this 
original is forged is very striking, and cumulates with a newly discovered detached 
addendum or notice over Winter’s own signature, in the same hand as the 
“ original,’’ the substance of which is forced into the text of the earlier-dated 
original over a signature not Winter’s. 


So many sources of relevant information have been drawn upon by Mr. 
Williamson about the persons and things in the Plot, that the reader is struck 
by the massive concretion of evidences and presumptions which disoblige, and 
contend with, the long-accepted story of an innocent righteous king and council 
suddenly assailed at dusk by villains in wall-coloured cloaks concealing daggers. 
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The high, and in Catesby, the gracious, character of the principal plotters— 
brought in contrast with Wade and Coke, and above all with Cecil (about that 
time paid by Spain for diplomatic treachery), who so successfully wrapt the 
government-men’s prior transactions in their own darkness and the paper folds 
of confessions solicited at the rack and set to horrid airs by candlelight—the 
characters themselves will cause many a reader to think of those simple animals 
captive in the steel ringlets of the vivisector’s intricate apparatus. 


Tuomas CARLYLE. The Life and Ideas of a Prophet. By Julian Symons. 
Gollancz. 21s. 


Mr. Symons has written a very able book on Carlyle that relates the man 
to the period and reminds us of the originality of his ideas. If we have reason 
to detest his enthusiasm for tyrants, that fervour is at least made intelligible. 


“ His intellect was slow in comprehension, but extraordinarily wide in 
range; his learning was immense; by their aid, and through the circum- 
stances of his early life, he gained an insight into the nature of society with 
which his religious beliefs or hopes had nothing to do. In a time when most 
thinkers believed that the world could be changed by goodwill, he understood 
the basis of force upon which all modern societies rest. In a time when 
political economists thought that the industrial revolution must bring 
automatically an increase in prosperity, he realized that it would involve 
the overturn of established society. In a time of continual abstract arguments 
about the amount of liberty that might reasonably be allowed to human 
beings, he saw that liberties are obtained by one social class at the expense 
of another and that they are not abstract ideas but concrete realities. And in 
spite of his formal belief in God, he had no liking for any existing religion.”’ 


Mr. Symons’s portrait of Carlyle does justice to a complex personality: 
ambitious and disinterested, irrascible and mild, cynical and generous, the 
obstinate peasant whose hatred of aristocrats turned to pious faith in them, a 
humanitarian who was to sneer at humanity and develop “‘ the vicarious sadistic 
lust for power of a disappointed man,’’ the puritan writer with a superb appre- 
ciation of the bizarre. Here, for example, is his description of Samuel Rogers: 


‘« A half-frozen old sardonic Whig-Gentleman: no hair at all, but one 
of the whitest bare scalps, blue eyes, shrewd, sad and cruel; toothless horse- 
shoe mouth drawn up to the very nose; slow-creaking, sarcastic insight, 
perfect breeding; state-rooms where you are welcomed even with flummery; 
internally a Bluebeard’s chamber, where none but the proprietor enters.’’ 


This study of his life and relations with his family and with the delightful, 
infuriating Jane Welsh Carlyle, which examines with discrimination the more 
glib labels of the psychiatrists, the indiscretions of Froude and the glee of Frank 
Harris’s revelations, is an impressive tribute to a lonely and curious genius. 
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Tue YouNG SHELLEY (THE GENESIS OF A RapicaL). By Kenneth Neill Cameron. 
Gollancz. 2is. 


If this painstaking readjustment of view on Shelley’s contention with his 
father, his friends and his world down to the year of Queen Mab has any 
advantage over former essays in Shelleian biography, it is not due simply to 
the author’s use of the generous new modes of analysis and exposition offered 
to students by modern case-psychology (which so often tempt the biographer to 
rise from juryman to judge), but rather to restriction of aim. Professor Cameron 
concerns himself with Shelley’s normal acquirements, and finds that the poet 
never departed from the fundamental body of beliefs obtained by the 
pamphleteer’s experimental and scientific ardour and built around a fund of 
inherited whig doctrine. He thinks it important to demonstrate this constancy 
because of the scanty evidences for any state of Shelley’s personal beliefs during 
the latter part of his life. The letter he wrote to Leigh Hunt’s Examiner in 
1821, deploring the unauthorised edition of Queen Mab, ‘‘a publication. . . 
better fitted to injure than to serve the cause of freedom,’’ has often been 
supposed to show a conspicuous indistinction and alteration, instead of an 
isolation, of Shelley’s intellectual attitude. But having reached his new stature, 
his decisions were no longer to be encumbered with argument, and after Professor 
Cameron it is the business of the literary critic to show that the poet’s progress 
was rectilinear,, and that the autonomous development of Prometheus was better 
than the affectation of logic, it was sequacious. The produce of the mere reflective 
faculty partakes of death, is instantly merged in change; and when the poet 
regretted the early work “‘ in all that concerns moral and political speculation, 
as well as in the subtler discriminations of metaphysical and religious doctrine,”’ 
he was not descending from his youth as from a fever, to take an ordinary place. 
His renunciation, on the threshold of some newer life that he expected, had the 
increased value of a reaffirmation. 


The chapter on Shelley’s expedition to Dublin, as the others, is complete 
and documented. 


In SEARCH OF CHOPIN. By Alfred Cortot. Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 


M. Cortot, the eminent pianist and interpreter of Chopin, has written a 
collection of essays on the composer, valuable as a biographical study based on 
long years of devoted research, and as critical appreciation of the music. The 
portraits of Chopin, the casts of his hands, his manuscripts are examined with 
loving care; his unhappy life, his career as a composer and professional pianist, 
and his pupils are discussed with authority and delicate discrimination. M. Cortot 
recognizes the schizophrenic disorders of a genius suffering from tuberculosis and 
loneliness, 


“but it is with that secret being who had no contact with material things, 
who was able to escape from himself into the world of unreality, that one 
feels oneself to be in a state of complete spiritual affinity. ... By disregarding 
the depreciatory facts of his daily life, but going to the heart of the essential 
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truth, we preserve the image of a Chopin who answers all our aspirations, 
a Chopin who existed in a world created by his imagination, who had no 
other existence save that of his dreams, no other desire than to relive the 
enchantments of the past, who by the outpourings of his genius was able to 
immortalise the dreams and longings of countless human souls.’’ 


This sensitive and illuminating book includes the complete bibliography and 
discography, and several illustrations. 


A Stupy IN Memory. A Philosophical Essay. By E. J. Furlong. Nelson. 


12s. 6d. 
Professor Furlong’s small but valuable book is a study of the logic of 
memory, and an account of its psychology. St. Augustine exclaimed: ‘‘ Great is 


the force of memory, excessive great, O my God: a large and infinite sanctuary, 
who shall penetrate to its depths?’’; and the common man, as well as the 
philosopher, has speculated on this faculty by which our minds and our bodies 
so differently use time and space, on memory—the individual pattern of our 
experience—that grooms us, however oddly, for our réle in life. 


The book examines, partly in a dialogue between a sceptic and his opponent, 
the question: Have we good reason for our trust in memory? ‘‘. . . in the 
thought of common sense a theory of memory is contained; that theory may not 
be very explicit or detailed, but it is there. Common sense trusts memory, not 
blindly, but because it has found memory to be trustworthy ’’; and from this 
statement there follows a critical discussion of, for example, G. F. Stout’s 
argument that memory-belief is self-evident, of Professor G. E. Moore’s con- 
tention that ‘‘ knowledge, both in the case of memory and elsewhere, is a fact, 
something given, which there is no need to justify,’’ and of Mr. R. F. Harrod’s 
demonstration that if the trustworthiness of memory be treated as would be a 
scientific hypothesis, experience verifies the hypothesis. Professor Furlong here 
proposes a modification of the latter’s theories, convincingly justifying his own 
view that if memory-information is not “‘ knowledge in the strict sense, we have 
shown that some of it is very likely to be true. And such a strong assurance is 
all that fallible beings can reasonably expect.’’ The section on the psychology 
of memory shows that what is remembered is more than an imaging of the 
sensory element, and less than an actual experience of a past event; it is rather 
an imaging of the ‘‘ whole state of mind on the past occasion.” The final chapter, 
using a Berkeleian analogy from spatial perception, indicates the manner by 
which we arrive at the concept of the past, what prompts us to apply this concept, 
and how we come to measure temporal distance and so learn what time is. A 
Study in Memory is impressive in design. and content, and so lucid that the 
ordinary reader will appreciate its conclusions. 


Tue Conguest oF DeatH. By J. Middleton Murry. Peter Nevill. 15s. 


In The Conquest of Death, Mr. Middleton Murry has first translated 
Benjamin Constant’s masterpiece, Adolphe, and then written a characteristic 


commentary on it. 
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Adolphe is autobiographical in so far as it is a piece of relentless self- 
analysis, but critics are chary now of suggesting Mme. de Staél or any other 
of Constant’s women friends as the original of Ellenore, the heroine. Rather it 
would seem that the novel embodies, in its conflict between impulse and prudence, 
the essence of his whole experience and meditation on the relationship between 
himself and women. He was dismayed when his friends, to whom he read the 
book, felt so much distaste for his hero. That they were revolted was probably 
as much due to the spectacle of this brilliant and worldly man calmly admitting 
to the miserable weaknesses that society discreetly euphemizes, as to the shocking 
pain inflicted on Ellenore. Briefly, Adolphe is the story of a young man who, out 
of boredom during a stay in the capital of a small German principality, tries to 
persuade himself that he is in love with the mistress of a friend. Ellenore, several 
years older than Adolphe, is moved by the transports of emotion in which he 
indulges, and with which he is so gratified, and completely surrenders to him. 
As her love increases, he uneasily backs away, his artificial passions alarmed 
by her intensity. The remarkable pattern of the novel traces the wavering, 
shamed course of Adolphe’s struggles to escape from Ellenore’s ardent devotion. 
Helped by his sophisticated father, he succeeds, but at the cost of her life; and 
at the moment of her death his craving for liberty is seen as the destroyer of 
happiness. “‘ I was free, indeed: I was no longer loved; I was a stranger to all 
the world.’’ 


Mr. Murry’s exegesis is a surprising one: 

‘““ The parable of the tragedy is profound. I make no apology for com- 
paring it with the central tragedy of Christianity, because I believe that in 
writing Adolphe Constant was possessed by the imagination and inspired by 
the love of which the life and death of Jesus reveals to us the reality... . 
The unearthly pathos of the story is that while we, in virtue of the revelation 
of love, see that Adolphe is forgiven, and that Ellenore’s forgiveness of him 
is God’s, he himself cannot.”’ 


It is true that Constant was deeply concerned with religious problems, but unless 
one can accept Mr. Murry’s view of Ellenore (‘‘ At last she passes through her 
Gethsemane, and she is irridiated and transfigured by the utter purity of her 
love ’’), his interpretation will seem emotional exaggeration. The reader who 
finds her 2 tragic but unbearably obsessed woman will be content with Mr. Martin 
Turnell’s judgment that Adolphe ‘‘ records the disintegration of the unity of 
the individual in a hostile environment.’’ ; 


THE METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION OF CELTIC ART. By George Bain. Glasgow: 
William MacClellan and Co. 2 gns. (lIllus.) 


This number of THE Duplin MaGazineE records a triple bill in Celtic Art 
achievement in 1951: 


1. The Book of Kells has been reproduced in its ancient colours, by the 
most up-to-date photographic colour-process, edited by Peter Mayer, Lecturer 
in the University of Zurich, and published in two volumes. It can now be seen 
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in many libraries, from Europe to the U.S.A., and the Orient may be expected 
to complete the world-ring of centres. 


2. This great encyclopaedia, and text-book on the Construction of Celtic 
Art, and its possible development in these days—arrives in Dublin from Glasgow. 
The work of Mr. George Bain, the result of a quarter of a century as Supervisor 
of Art-teaching, in his own area, following years of study of this subject. 


_ 3. The Republican Memorial Book of the Men who laid down their lives 
in the fight for freedom from foreign domination (1916-1923) has completed the 
principal stage in its preparation. Named Leabhar na h-Aiséirghe—Book of the 
Resurrection, and begun in 1924; twenty-six vellum pages of modern Celtic 
illumination, in a wide range of colours, are now in the National Museum, Dublin; 
they are the work of Art o Murnaghan. The 26 pages have taken eleven years 
to create, and visitors from the U.S.A., Europe, the Middle East and India have 
admired them in the last few years—Ireland’s zoth Century Celtic Illumination, 
in a Vellum Book, the resurrection of an ancient tradition. 


Mr. Bain’s book is unique in character. It is not only an encyclopaedia of 
examples of Pictish Celtic ornament, but, for the first time, the design classes of 
our Art Schools may be shown how to create panels of interlaced ornament. 


We have here 120 pages of plates, in addition to a series of explanatory 
sectional notes, and the book is a veritable fully-illustrated compendium—keenly 
practical in its intention and fascinating in its revelation of the possibilities of 
interlacing line. Formerly a student beginning this study had only one crude 
method—he must attempt to copy each example. Original designs were considered 
to be impossible, and were rarely attempted; but to-day, in Glasgow, art students 
are enabled to create and construct Celtic ornament by this method of develop- 
ing a panel from One Line. In the National College of Art in Dublin to-day there 
is neither professor nor class for the study of Celtic Ornament. Why not? 


Mr. Bain spent many years in tracing the source of the origin of this widely- 
spread art of geometrical ornament. 


An interesting and thought-provoking result is that it has travelled from 
the Far East, leaving its characteristic signs in many countries, mainly Asiatic. 
This view was confirmed by one of the greatest of Oriental scholars, the late 
Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy (of the Boston, U.S.A., Museum of Fine Art), who 
added that it was philological in nature—communicative as well as ornamental— 
that its primary use was in the service of religion. ‘The art (he said) was a 
combination of magic, invention and imagination, with logic, mathematics and 
geometry, which had an original function of teaching as well as adorning. This 
dual-purpose-art retained its philological course, until the apex was reached in 


the Book of Kells.’ 


Mr. Bain keeps in the foreground, always, as the base of this culture— 
Britain, among the Cruithne (known as Picts—the ancient Britons). The finest 
examples of ornamental stone monuments, metal-work and jewellery have been 
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found (he claims) in the areas of Britain and Ireland that had at one time been 
inhabited by the Cruithne. The areas he specifies suggest the traditional coloniza- 
tion of Ireland by the hosts of the gods of Dana, in pre-Milesian days. 


But this is of interest mainly to the archaeologist, the question—‘‘ Where? 
and When? did Celtic ornament originate?’”’ 


The modern student of design may devote his time to developing and adapting 
it to use to-day, and Glasgow has the honour of taking the lead. This beautiful 
volume is outstanding in production—the variety and excellence of its printing— 
the highly-finished blocks for the hundreds of figures, which are the work of the 
firm of Scottish Studios and Engineers of Glasgow—the choice binding in white 
linen and heavy gold chasing, of the publisher, William McClelland, also of 
Glasgow—all of them guarantees of success, here attained. 


AWK 


Liam O Briain’s CurmHNni CNN. Sairsal agus Dill. 


Perhaps the happiest man under the sun is the rebel, for unlike saint or 
artist who live perforce in a secret questing for what must seem, at moments of 
despair, an unattainable perfection, he lives forever in the presence of his gods 
and devils, and the very friction of daily life, which so harries the aesthetic and 
religious temperaments, gives to him his chief stimulation. Each monument 
becomes an image of beloved conspiracy or of insupportable tyranny, each build- 
ing a refuge or a point of attack, each face the face of friend or traitor, and the 
possible indifference of the crowd can but add fuel to the flame. 


This gay ferocity is, to me, the finest quality of Liam O Briain’s book on 
the Easter Rising, this strange astringent happiness that dances through its pages 
and sets one dreaming again of old songs and marching feet and desperate 
youthful love. Here, indeed, is a work of love, for though, as is seemly in a record 
of the last armed resistance to an age-long invasion, love and hate ride now and 
again their breathless see-saw, we know from the start, though our hearts be in 
our mouths as we watch, who the victor is going to be. There is much that is 
told, I think, for the first time in these chapters: the incidents of the MacNeill 
countermand are exciting and the details, to me, are revealing; the stories of 
Michael Mallin and Eamon © Dalaigh are finely told; and the portraits of 
hitherto little-known men and women whose fame lived only among their 
comrades are at once good humoured, affectionate, and in perspective. These run 
side by side by side with swift and seldom commonplace impressions of the 
leaders. A moving and terrible little picture of Pearse’s surrender, reproduced 
among the photographs from the Museum, illustrates the author’s written 
description of the last movement of the tragic symphony. To me it summarises 
the pathos and splendour of the adventure: the gentle, unsoldierly figure in ill- 


fitting clothes under a bleak sky, the relaxed indifferent professionals waiting for 
him against a wall. 


There are many like moments of reality that stab the narrative of this dream 
from time to time like the first gouts of blood dripping bright from the bull’s 
wounded side in the dream of the arena, and the serious and practical-minded 
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student of the events of Easter Week will find plenty of material for his research. 
But for me this particular book will live as the record of the architecture of a 
dream told by one of its most passionate builders, perhaps a little boisterously, 
at times a little waggishly, but always with tenderness and honesty. 


MicHEAL Mac LiAMMOIR. 


UNGLEICHE WELTEN (DISPARATE WORLDS). 340 pages. Cloth. 12.50 marks. 
im Inselverlag Wiesbaden. 


Hans Carossa, now seventy-three, must be the doyen, as he is the outstanding 
figure among German writers to-day. A younger contemporary of George, Rilke 
and Hofmannsthal, he was destined to survive them. The price of that survival 
in the bitter years 1933-1945 emerges as part-theme of this record of an artist’s 
world with the impact on him and it of that other world of dictators which differed 
so sharply from his own inner vision. Carossa was not driven into exile by 
National Socialism. Indeed, it is impossible to imagine him in any other back- 
ground than that of his Bavarian Danubian countryside. Neither did he 
““ engage ’’ his pen; how his person became involved when he found himself 
President of the Reichsschrifttumskammer is one of the moving episodes in the 
book. The poet’s situation in the Third Reich was problematic, tragically so, 
however removed the tragic may seem from this retired doctor, quiet fieldman 
and good neighbour, who is, equally of his nature, the Goethean poet, exorcising 
by his art the demonic. How he grappled with his problem; his estimate of the 
forces of disorder arrayed against his world order; his encounters with members 
of the regime or its near-victims; his judgment of himself in moments of decision— 
all these are of the stuff of this “‘ report’’ made without shirking but with fine 
discretion. It has for epilogue a story: Ein Tag im Spatsommer, 1947 (A Day 
in Late Summer, 1947), an emotional release after the tension of the apocalyptic 
in the report. It is a typical Carossa sublimation of experience; pure gold; the 
artist welding fact and fantasy into the exquisite ring of his art. 


Mary M. MAcKEN. 


A Huntinc Man’s Ramstes. By Stanislaus Lynch. Illustrated by Tom Carr. 
Cr. 8 v.o., Pp. 188. Oxford: George Ronald. 12s. 6d. net. 


We shall soon have a library of Lynch’s sporting books and poems, and this 
time our modern Surtees has surpassed himself. He has the faculty for taking the 
reader with him, whether it be hunting, racing or visiting kennels. He certainly 
made the reviewer enjoy in retrospect a wonderful hunt he had with the United 
in Cork, and he certainly has the true hunting man’s feeling that the horse must 
enjoy himself as much as the rider. The reader will learn about cub hunting 
in Wicklow and he will find himself accompanying the author on some exciting 
hunts with the celebrated Southern packs. People will certainly be surprised to 
learn that they can bet with bookmakers at some drag hunts in Ireland. Among 
the many amusing stories is one about a scarecrow which on two occasions turned 
a fox back into a covert. 


E 
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The book concludes with a mixed grill consisting of chapters on broadcasting 
hunts, Punchestown Races, and the lives and writings of Somerville and Ross. 


The illustrations enhance the value of the work, which we recommend with 
confidence to everyone interested in sport in general and in hunting in particular. 


B.-S: 


THE SHELBOURNE. By Elizabeth Bowen. Harrap. 15s. 

The shade of Arnold Bennett was perhaps beside Miss Bowen as she wrote 
her book on the Shelbourne Hotel, approving the sedulous exploration of its 
plumbing, kitchens, workshops, the lingering with frosted glasses at the cocktail 
bar, the charmed pauses over opulence, décor and menus, the joyful recognition 
of a worthy clientele, the suave adjectives that bloom outdoors and in, the 
discreet chats with old servants. Miss Bowen has a flair for this sort of thing— 
indeed, she quite outdoes the specialists in her enthusiasm for hotel equipment. 
And how enticing it is! What would-be traveller from bleaker parts of the 
world could resist the promise of a place of ‘maternal solicitude’ where, during 
the last war, 

““ It was the rooted belief of all chambermaids that those arriving from 
London were to be treated as casualties from bomb-shock: voices and foot- 
steps were accordingly muted, soft ministrations were many, and in no night- 
nursery could one have been more fondly, soothingly, firmly tucked up in 
bed. ‘Sleep well to-night,’ they murmured. ‘Here nothing will trouble: 
youy 
The history of the hotel is related from the days of Martin Burke, Jury and 

and Cotton. Mrs. Jury, one may discover with faint surprise, ‘‘ ranks with the 
world’s great women ’’; at least, and however formidably, she did much to 
increase its fame. And if the Shelbourne had to turn from dandies, crinolined 
ladies and the delicious flurry of Court presentations to the affronts offered by 
civil and world wars and strikes, it has impressively overlooked them, and 
““ behaviour and order have stood firm.’’ Miss Bowen writes of such painful 
episodes well, and her loyalty is aptly expressed. 

‘““ Against this daunting background—Land League pressure, machin- 
ations at Westminster—how did the Shelbourne house-party manage to carry 
on? Nonchalance, or even the air of it, does, all things considered, deserve 
esteem. The hotel, with its rubicund face and impassive routine, became a 
heartening fortress: once inside it, everything seemed less bad. Here one 
was in the company of one’s fellows; one could forgather, talk unguardedly, 
let off steam, drink to better days; before ome knew, one was back again 
at the top of one’s form! . . . It may be said that just such survival-worries 
had been inflicted by our friends themselves—or, if not by them, by their 
progenitors, agents, kinsfolk—on helpless tenants, for generations past. The 
reply is, they did not see things that way. Why not? Because they did not 
—which, sufficient or not, is the answer I propose to give. If one does not 
excuse people, one need not explain them.’’ 


Such decorous treatment of guests, past and present, eminently becomes this 
amusingly adroit book. 
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LovE AND Roserta. By Lynn Doyle. Carter’s Publication. 12s. 6d. 


It is difficult to assess the value of this work of Lynn Doyle. He is an 
experienced and competent writer; his style is both simple and polished. Here 
is the old artist in a larger medium, but obviously not beyond his control. This 
Is a story of land hunger, of greed and love, and there are moments of excite- 
ment and humour, even of pathos, particularly the auction scene, which is 
admirably and acutely depicted. There are flashing seconds when in his 
descriptions he probably has been influenced, atmospherically and, indeed, 
philosophically, by Thomas Hardy, but this is due to his love for the land, and 
all the fatalism deeply in it. But he can never forget its humour. It is a worthy 
and noble achievement. 

DH. 


ONE Foor IN THE GRAVE. By Marten Cumberland. Hurst and Blackett. Ios. 


Anyone who has read ‘‘ The Mystery of Marie Roget,’’ by Edgar Allan 
Poe, has felt the eerie sense of authenticity peering through the fictitious names. 
In fact, Poe solved the real murder through a close examination of the newspaper 
reports—and the reader hardly needs the foot-notes, which tell us that for the 
‘Seine’ we must read ‘ Hudson,’ etc. 


Marten Cumberland has given us exactly the same effect. One has only to 
read the first few pages to know that here is something that really happened. 
Only it is our old friend, Commissaire Saturnin Dax, again, as urbane and formid- 
able as ever. The story of an innocent man hopelessly caught on a murder charge, 
condemned to death, but saved, is grimly exciting. But even more exciting is the 
truthful aspect of the fiction here presented. For there can be no doubt that, 
though the story is set in Paris, the real thing happened in Liverpool. In other 
words, here is the famous Wallace case: the little insurance agent lured from 
his home by a phoney message, to return and find his wife battered to death, and 
he himself accused, condemned, and liberated only by the Supreme Court of 
Appeal throwing out the verdict of the Grand Jury. 


An historical case then, and one about which many famous authors have 
written. And it seems to this reviewer, at least, that Cumberland has hit upon 
the truth. Like Poe, when he dealt at a distance with the Marie Roget affair, 
Cumberland has worked out who killed Julia Wallace, why and how, and also 
how her unfortunate little husband was ‘put on the spot.’ This is crime-writing 
at its highest level. 


Sinc, CLUBMAN, SING. By Kevin O’Hara. Hurst and Blackett. gs. 6d. 


This is a follow-up to the author’s first book, The Customer's Always Wrong, 
and while it maintains the same standard of quick-fire action, with gun or wise- 
crack, this reviewer considers it a great advance on ‘‘ The Customer. . . .’’ The 
wisecracks, too, have that commodity, always in short supply, that we call wit. 
We are taken into Soho cafes and night clubs, and into an outwardly respectable 
West End club where a deadly blackmail racket is secretly operating. 

E2 
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Chico Brett, the young private eye from the Argentine, has brains as well 
as muscle. The author really shows us how he works, and the thrills really thrill. 
The younger generation and all those who like the ‘American touch’ will take 
this non-American author to their bosoms. We suggest this ‘‘ Chico Brett ”’ 
thiiller as a “‘ must.’’ 


THE PHOENIX IN THE DESERT. By Dunstan Thompson. John Lehmann. ais. 


The reader accustomed to the prodigious curiosity and endurance of the 
great travellers may be somewhat disconcerted by an author who steps with 
fastidious unease into an aeroplane, arranges his notebooks, and keeps his finger 
on the pulse of his fancies. The memory of his publisher looms large as the plane 
takes off, and so perhaps do the notebooks, for quite an amount of irrelevant 
brightness fills their pages between New York and Alexandria. But if Mr. 
Thompson sets out very much the young and sophisticated American poet 
fascinated by his own sensibility, sharpness of eye and a lively pen serve him 
well once his Levantine journey begins. He writes vividly of street scenes in 
Cairo and the bazaars of Damascus, stares coolly at the Pyramids and the Sphinx, 
and a little dubiously at Bethany, Jericho and the Jordan. There are excellent 
descriptions of what impresses him: a night spent at a Coptic monastery with 
the charming and saintly Father Basil, Bethlehem and the Church of the 
Nativity, Palmyra by moonlight. He is less good when he attempts to judge an 
old culture by its battered exterior and visible incongruities; but he does convey 
something of the unrest and harshness of the East to-day, the uneasy relations 
between the British, Jews and Arabs, the extremes of poverty and wealth. The 
Phoenix in the Desert, as a collection of snapshots from deftly-chosen angles, is 
entertaining, personal and sometimes impressive. 


Gorison’s FoLLty. By Jacques Laurent, translated by Jean Stewart and Robin 
Chancellor. John Lehmann. 15s. 


If the publisher had forgotten to mention it (in the wrapper-biography), the 
reader would soon find out for himself that Monsieur Laurent’s prior vocation is 
tourner des films. And as the French film thrives on ideas, M. Laurent has them 
also, and is an untired observer and plausible narrator. Goribon is a Portuguese 
millionaire, his folly is to have an institute for the study and prevention of suicide 
in French Savoy. A miscellany of educated Parisians in the relative privacy of 
their manias, ambitions and predicaments are first filmed separately and in the 
course of being attracted by an employment-offered advertisement in the papers, 
then thrown together to be transported in a special train to the institute’s premises 
as its staff. The author has no serious intent, and is satisfied to beguile the 
post-war reader with well-filmed (pre-war?) episodes all tending to show that the 
youngest French novelists can still avail them of intact resources of gaiety, 
comedy, caricature, Gallic salt, collocations of ideas and exasperations of 
character. 
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The translators, who have done their job very efficiently, have had the 
additional idea to report what the persons say between double inverted commas 
while stating what the persons think between single. This is either a good idea, 
Oley. 4 a technical innovation unlicensed by usage and not commendable in 
practice. If the practice is to be widely imitated, it would be fitting first to ask 
if, as civilised beings such as the French think (on an average) twice as vehe- 
mently as they speak, the allowance of commas should not be the other way 
about. 

D. M. 


VENUS, THE LonELY GoppEss. By John Erskine. Wingate. 7s. 6d. 


So Enps My Dream. By Katherine Keane. The Talbot Press. gs. 6d. 
THE PEN-FRIEND. By Alan Wykes. Duckworth. gs. 6d. 


Venus, The Lonely Goddess has much in common with Mr. Erskine’s novel, 
The Private Life of Helen of Troy, which had an enormous success when it was 
first published in America many years ago. There is the same amusing dialogue, 
ease and satirical intention in this account of Venus and her descent from Olympus 
to Troy. ‘‘ To find out where she really stood with her public she made the 
explorations recorded in this story, beginning with the household of Jupiter 
on Olympus, and branching out among mortals on earth.’’ The legends of the 
gods and the drama of Troy are used wittily to suggest that the problems of 
the celestial and classical worlds still plague mankind. 


Miss Keane’s story, with its background of an Irish provincial town and 
the Nationalist Party’s split over Parnell, narrates the fortunes of a young 
politician and his family. It has the trite, innocuous flavour considered suitable 
for girls at the beginning of the century; but it will doubtless appeal to those 
who like their lemonade mild. The Pen-Friend is for a very different taste. The 
dust-jacket announces : — 


‘‘In his whole gallery of seedy, disreputable villains, Mr. Wykes has 
never created one more loathsome than Henry Sproat, sex-ridden proprietor 
of a phoney correspondence club, whose death in Chapter XX provides a 
climax of extreme horror for this novel.’’ 


It is not quite so unnerving as that; but it has a useful formula for this sort 
of writing: a crime with the sordid details that the Sundays newspapers are 
supposed to welcome, the miseries of door-to-door salesmen, a love interest and 
trimmings of psychology. The suburban nastiness and the stock characters have 
the verisimilitude that would probably make of the book a popular sensational 


film. 
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A Doc’s Heap. By Jean Doutard. John Lehmann. 8s. 6d. 

A Time Outworn. By Val Mulkerns. Chatto and Windus. gs. 6d. 

A Famity Romance. By Elizabeth Pollet. John Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 

Tue LANTERN Men. By Laurence Moody. Carter Publication, Belfast. gs. 6d. 


M. Doutard’s recent satire has been admirably translated by Mr. Robin 
Chancellor. Edmond du Chaillu was born with a spaniel’s head, and the story 
recounts his efforts at school, in the army and as a, wealthy man to persuade 
himself and others that he is completely human. Between hostility, small 
cruelties, tolerance and notoriety he moves tentatively, seeking from man or 
dog this recognition. He is finally, and unwittingly, defeated by the woman he 
marries; and, finding that there is to be no acknowledgment of what he craves, 
Edmond gives himself up, in the company of his now mad wife, to the animal 
world. So light and intelligent, so French, is the treatment of the fantasy, that 
one hesitates to weigh it with interpretations. It might be said, however, that 
at the core of this portrayal of ambiguity is Edmond’s idea: ‘‘ He must raise 
himself to the peak of his amazing destiny, be proud of it and make it a source 
of pride. In the same way as an artist’s vocation, a great singularity gives 
meaning to life.’’ 


Miss Mulkern’s story is quite simple. A Dublin girl, in love with a sensitive, 
rather weak student, goes to a small town in Tipperary as a librarian. In her 
absence, the young man is unfaithful, and she mournfully engages herself to a 
schoolmaster who lodges in the house where she stays. There is a delicate 
restraint in the writing and a vivid descriptive power that make A Time Outworn 
a very promising first novel. A Family Romance is also a first novel. Miss 
Pollet has attempted a study of the difficulties that exist between the members 
of a family in New England. The problems of adolescence are dealt with 
sympathetically, though so full a description of sulks and irritation becomes 
rather tiresome. The book’s weakness lies in its too great ambition. The result 
of the endeavour to treat of spiritual struggles, incest and tragedy is puny and 
unpleasant. 


The Lantern Men is about the beautiful but impoverished owner of a large 
estate in the West of Ireland, and its prospective buyer, a good-looking young 
American. A mystery is added to postpone the inevitable ending. The 
publishers call it ‘‘ a rattling good story ’’ and doubtless there are readers who 
will find that description enticing and appropriate. 


THE OBjector. By Jeb Stuart. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 
No Music FOR GENERALS. By Frederick Howard. Wingate. 12s. 6d. 


Both these novels, though from different points of view, are about the last 
war. In The Objector, Mr. Stuart has written the story of a very young 
conscientious objector in the American army, who is prepared to serve only with 
a medical division. Presumably by mistake, he is drafted to an Artillery Corps, 
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but he holds doggedly to his conviction that war is murder, despite the disgust of 
his father and the contempt and brutality of his officers. This is a just and serious 
study that allows the boy to experience enough sympathy from one officer and 
from his fellow-soldiers for his death, while attempting to rescue a wounded man, 
to seem a reasonable gesture of confidence in humanity. Mr. Stuart has tried to 
give life to his rather inarticulate and mentally limited hero by allowing him 
crudely robust tastes. Unfortunately, though the book is interesting because of 
the problem it presents, Daniel Heath remains a mildly pathetic figure set against 
a horrifying background of American army life. 


No Music for Generals describes life in the Far East on the eve of a Japanese 
invasion. One of the chief characters is an inordinately ambitious American 
general whose intentions include overriding the British authorities. The latter, 
especially the English general whose relations with an unusual servant are de- 
cidedly odd, and the Governor and his wife, the nicest of Fabians, are very well 
drawn. The collection of war correspondents is used to underline the complex 
and generally sorry political situation; and an Australian nurse, a nymphomaniac, 
provides the now customary gross love interest. Mr. Howard’s sympathy for the 
common soldier, and appreciation of army and political manceuvres, are well 
served by his vivid writing. 


ORPHAN IsLAND. By Rose Macaulay. The Holiday Library. John Lehmann. 
6s. 


A DARK STRANGER. By Julien Gracq. Peter Owen. Ios. 6d. 
Tue Bic Fis. By Ronald Wills. Wingate. ros. 6d. 


Orphan Island, now reprinted, is a distinguished and witty novel. When in 
1855 an English governess, Miss Charlotte Smith, the emigrant orphans whom she 
was escorting to America, a jovial Irish doctor and an Aberdonian nurse were 
shipwrecked and marooned on a Pacific island, their fate seemed dismal in the 
extreme. But seventy years later a rescue party arrived to find a flourishing 
colony ruled by the aged and indomitable Miss Smith from “‘ Balmoral,’’ and the 
island a pious if somewhat odd copy of Victorian England. The island is enchant- 
ingly described; and Miss Macaulay’s beautifully-pointed mockery of what was 
odious and absurd in the Victorian era is superbly entertaining. 


M. Gracq’s novel, A Dark Stranger, has for background a Breton seaside 
resort. The time is the beginning of Autumn, and at the hotel a group of idle 
people, under the influence of an enigmatic young man, linger on, uneasily aware 
of tragedy to come—though the young man’s fate leaves the reader unmoved. 
The publishers suggest the author’s affinities with Poe and Proust. In fact, the 
heavily spread gloom, stilted monologues, tenuous plot and turgid style—though 
the translation is partly at fault—make up a too ambitious and highly artificial 
first novel. 

The Big Fish is a detective story with an interesting scene: Germany under 


the Allied Control Commission. The characters, black-market- and other intrigues, 
the suspense, are very well contrived, but the writing is rather pretentious. 
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Last CHUKKER. By J. K. Stanford: with illustrations by Maurice Tulloch. 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. Cr. 8vo. pp. 76. 9s. 6d. net. 


One of the most amusing and enjoyable books we have read is “‘ The 
Twelfth ’’ by J. K. Stanford. We are not aware if the author of the Last 
Chukker is a poet, for certainly this work is a poem in prose; it is as exciting as 
the most lurid of Conan Doyle’s tales and holds our attention from the first page 
to the last. 


It is the story of a down-and-out Indian official who has incurred the odium 
of the opium traffickers: his life is in danger: he must play an important polo 
game. We can picture his efforts to outwit the murderers as we follow every 
plan of the potential assassins and every movement in the match. It is not 
necessary to be a ‘‘ sportsman ”’ to enjoy this little epic, which is interspersed 
with some excellent drawings. _ 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF ScIENCE. Vol. II No. 7. 
November, 1951. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


In this number, Mr. H. A. C. Dobbs concludes his paper on “‘ The Relation 
between the Time of Psychology and the Time of Physics ’’; Professor H. H. 
Woodger, in “‘ Science without Properties,’’ shows ‘how far it is possible to 
construct language-systems for scientific purposes in which there is no talk of 
properties or relations or sets of classes’; and Mr. G. Buchdahl contributes an 
analysis of the logical status of current concepts of physics and investigates their 
logical and empirical foundations. Mr. George Watson writes on ‘‘ Apparent 
Motion and the Mind-Body Problem,’’ and there are further discussions of the 
problems of Cybernetics. 


Booxs ABroaD. An International Literary Quarterly. Summer 1951, and 
Winter 1951. University of Oklahoma Press. Each 75 cents. 


Both numbers continue Books Abroad’s interesting critical discussion and 
survey of the Nobel Prizes in Literature. The Summer issue includes a study 
of the German poet and painter, Fritz von Unruh, who, after escaping from 
Nazi Germany, settled in New York; an article on the effect of dictatorship on 
literature in the Spanish World; an ecstatic description by Armand Godoy of 
the poetry of Anne Fontaine; and a perceptive essay on the Norwegian painter, 
Edvard Munch. The Winter number contains Ernst Kreuder’s tribute to the 
distinguished novelist, the late Elisabeth Langgasser; an account by Professor 
Cohen of the ‘Théophiliens,’ the Sorbonne students who, under his guidance, 
have resurrected the medieval theatre; and essays on the young German poet, 
the late Wolfgang Borchert, the Italian novelist, Dino Buzzati, and the 
Transylvanian poet, Lajos Aprily. The diversity of these contributions is typical 
of this quarterly publication whose reviews cover the important books and 
periodicals of Europe and America. 
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Review Firty. A Quarterly Synthesis of Poetry and Prose. Summer/Autumn, 
TO51. 2s. 6d. 


Review Firty, which resembles the small American magazines devoted to 
verse, includes contributions from Britain, America, Israel and Nigeria. 
Several of the poems have merit, though there is generally a rather determined 
cleverness and sensibility. The two American short stories are, however, an 
unfortunate choice: one reads like a weak parody of Mr. Dos Passos, the other 
like a flat variation on Alice in Wonderland. 


THE TELEGRAPH. Being the Second Book of Lucien Leuwen by Stendhal. 
Translated from the French by H. L. R. Edwards. John Lehmann. 
12s. 6d. 


This second, translated volume of Lucien Leuwen—the first, The Green 
Huntsman, was published in the Spring of 1951—concludes Stendhal’s novel 
as he left it, with marginal notes and his plan for a happy ending. The Telegraph 
is an account of the corrupt political situation under Louis-Philippe as seen by 
Lucien, and gives a wonderful picture of Paris, the intrigues of high society, the 
despicable ministers of the Crown. The translation does justice to the brilliance 
of its criticism and superbly-drawn characters. 


Lost ItLusions. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated from the French by Kathleen 
Raine. With an Introduction by Raymond Mortimer and Illustrations by 
Philippe Jullian. John Lehmann. 25s. 


Balzac’s Illusions perdues, a trilogy recounting the struggles of the weak- 
willed, inordinately vain poet and journalist, Lucien de Rubempré, to rise from 
obscurity to the grand monde, and describing with enormous gusto scenes of 
upper and lower middle-class life in Angouléme and Paris, has been brilliantly 
translated by Miss Raine. The illustrations are enchanting. As Mr. Mortimer 
suggests in his excellent Introduction, those unacquainted with any part of the 
Comédie Humaine will find that this novel reveals ‘‘ better perhaps than any 
other single work, the scope of Balzac’s genius.”’ 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER. By John Dos Passos. John Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 


Manhattan Transfer, first published in 1925, introduces the themes and 
technique that Mr. Dos Passos developed in the trilogy U.S.A. His portrayal 
of the life of a great city, the miseries, bewilderment and ambitions of an 
almost incredible variety of people, makes this a vivid and disturbing novel. 


Tue DARKENING MERIDIAN. By Richard March. William Campion. 8s. 6d. 


This collection of short stories, now revised, was first published in 1943, 
Mr. Marsh has an unusual talent; and the most realistic of his tales have a touch 
of the bizarre. He cracks the thin shell between desire and nightmare, and loops 
fantastic, haunting patterns through the familiar world. 
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Woorr Woorr or Wo Kitiep RICHARD WAGNER? By Stefan Themerson. 
Gaberbocchus Press. 7s. 6d. 


For his attack on the stupidities of mankind, Mr. Themerson uses so civilized 
a mockery that its bland, fatal edge descends with hypnotising charm. A murder 
is said to have been committed—Richard Wagner is dead. The narrator, his 
friend, Lampadephor Metaphrastes, and the latter’s chauffeur are declared guilty 
and hanged because the logic of the modern world, that executioner of individual 
and intellectual freedom, knows its proper victims. Bertrand Russell said of Mr. 
Themerson’s previous book, Bayamus, ‘‘ it is nearly as mad as the world.” 
Wooff Wooff is nearly as reasonable. 


DECEMBER Bribe. By Sam Hanna Bell. Dobson. Ios. 6d. 


Mr. Bell’s book is about life on a farm near Strangford Lough. A girl who 
comes there as a servant is loved by the farmer’s two sons, and the paternity 
of her child remains uncertain. The treatment of the strange and long relation- 
ships between the three chief characters, the fine descriptions of country life and 
the authenticity of the dialogue make this a distinguished first novel. 


RAIN ON THE PAVEMENTS. By Roland Camberton. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. | 


Novels about childhood and adolescence seem, too often, cut to the one 
pattern, but this account of Jewish family life and customs, with the lovingly 
described London scene and odd characters, is, despite some awkwardness of 
construction, entertaining and delightful. 


THE WELL AT THE WoRLD’s EnD. By Neil M. Gunn. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


The quest of a university professor, on holiday with his wife in the High- 
lands, to find the well at the world’s end is the theme of Mr. Gunn’s book—a 
quest, in fact, for ‘‘ those moments of delight in life when man seems to stand 
beyond himself.’’ The Highlands are well described and the professor’s adventures 
are varied, but the treatment is at times heavily whimsical. 


How THE First MEN Livep. THE First Great INVENTIONS. By Marie Neurath 
and J. A. Lauwerys. Max Parrish. 6s. each. 


THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN IRELAND. By Maisie Herring. Phoenix House. 8s. 6d. 


How the First Men Lived and The First Great Inventions are two books 
of a series designed by experts for children between the ages of eight and eleven. 
They are very well illustrated in colour, and the equally lucid text will not only 
satisfy children’s curiosity but also stimulate their interest in man’s history, 
his struggle against adverse circumstances, his inventions, and in the way things 
work. So much solid information conveyed in so entertaining a manner promises 
a welcome for them on any child’s bookshelves. The Young Traveller in Ireland 
is also one of a series, but for older boys and girls, that teaches history and 
geography in story-form. In this volume, which has excellent photographs, 
a boy, his sister and his school-friend, during their first visit to Ireland, go to 
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Belfast, the Giant’s Causeway, Derry, Connemara, the Aran Islands, and meet 
the King of the Blaskets. There is a deft combination of information and incident, 
and their interest in what they see and their conversation are wholly natural. 
Here, from the pages on Dublin, is a typical passage : 


_ ““ Uncle Joe made a dash for a side street and parked the car near 
Trinity. _It seemed almost incredible that in a few seconds they were out 
of the city hurly-burly and walking in calm quadrangles among trees and 
green lawns, starting up at the grey eighteenth-century buildings of the 
college founded by Queen Elizabeth. The college guide told them that the 
Library is reckoned to be one of the most splendid in Europe, and showed 
them priceless early illuminated manuscripts including the great Book of 
Kells, a manuscript of the Gospels done by Irish scribes in blue and 
crimson and gold. 


““ “There, can ye beat that in England?’ demanded Cathleen, and 
Valerie, looking at the weird and marvellous intertwining animals, done in 
glorious colours, dotted and picked out with gold, said no, she was sure 
they couldn’t.’’ 


WORLD PEACE AND RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By K. Chandrasekharan. Trans- 
action No. 8. The Indian Institute of Culture. 


Shri K. Chandrasekharan’s interesting lecture, delivered at the Indian 
Institute of Culture’s celebration of World Peace Day in 1951, examines in his 
writings the Indian poet’s contribution to peace. It is shown here that Rabind- 
ranath Tagore was concerned with humanity as a whole, that he “‘ grieved over 
the idea of nationalism which, according to him, gnawed at the root of all under- 
standing among the various countries and governments of the world. However 
much he deplored his own country’s backwardness in politics, especially when 
the entire world was growing up in an atmosphere of watchfulness and self- 
sufficiency in order to overcome the unforeseen militant forces at work, there 
was an insistent drive in him towards the abolition of all the creeds and slogans 
artificially propping up patriotism in this country.”’ 


G. V. Desani. A Consideration of his All About H. Hatterr and Hali. A Note 
edited by Peter Russell and Khushwant Singh. Szeben. 2s. gd. 


The aim of this brief interpretation of Mr. Desani’s novel, All About H. 
Hatterr, and of his poem, Hali, is to ‘‘ assist those readers who, while recognizing 
Mr. Desani as an author deserving serious consideration, have none the less 
found him enigmatic or obscure.’’ That close and perceptive attention has been 
given to his work by the editors is not in doubt, and yet their essay is hardly 
satisfactory. As introduction, it lacks clarity; as commentary, it is plagued with 
footnotes that should have been incorporated in the text. One must deplore, too, 
the pages of testimonials from other authors—an unattractive custom increasingly 
practised where writers from the East are concerned. Those, however, who are 
acquainted with the remarkable qualities of Mr. Desani’s two books will hope to 
see this summary expanded in length and improved in form to become the 
valuable study that the editors’ critical equipment would promise. 
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Tue Kincs or Gattoway. A Study in Folk-memory and History. By Ada 
Nelson. William MacLellan. 


A cursory glance at this poem, with its broken lines, dashes, exclamation 
marks and battle-cries, suggests a voluble and agitated reciter let loose. Names 
thicken every page: Sunna, Sinthgunt, Vala, Quetzal, Emain, Brahamani, 
Elysia, O Neill, Bres, Agamemnon, Enos, Tehuti, and many, many more. 


There is an occasional entry of such lines as: ‘‘ Gabhaidh sinn an rathad mor!”’, 
‘‘T’ll loup the linn when ye cannay wade,” “‘ Or est venuz—! Ne point du 
sang—! Ni de la chair—! venuz—! La vie!’’; and a faint shadow of Hugh 


MacDiarmid seems to fall. One looks again at the sub-title, and decides that 
the proper gesture is to allow Miss Nelson to speak for herself. 


Tira-rira-rira! Summer! Winter’s bound! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

We have found the Summer! Summer! We have brought It back 
to You! 

Tira-rira-rira! Summer! Winter’s lost! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

Summer! Summer! Summer! Summer—! We have brought it 
back to You! 


Tue Gotp Torque. The Story of Galloway in Early Christian Times. By 
Andrew McCormick. With Wood-engravings by Agnes Miller Parker. 
William MacLellan. ros. 6d. 


The Golden Torque is a story for the young of the alliance of Pict and 
Scot, of the trials of Ruari and Efta before their marriage and their proclamation 
as King and Queen of Galloway, and of the coming of St. Ninian. Mr. 
McCormick has obviously taken great care over the details, but his style is an 
unhappy mixture: an attempt to reproduce some of the starkness of the period, 
determinedly ‘poetic’ descriptions, a touch of old-fashioned journalism: ‘‘ A 
word or tvo from Prince Ruari by way of thanks, and of welcome, and enjoining 
peace amongst the people of Galloway, was the occasion taken to give Princess 
Efta and Prince Ruavt a wholehearted send-off into the realm of matrimony... .”’ 
And worse, the words addressed by Ruari to a bird: ‘‘ Birdie, streaked with 
blue, why so merry? What readest thou in that clear well? Prithee, tell me?’’ 


A LITTLE Stone. By Paul Bowles. John Lehmann. gs. 6d. 
The collection of short stories by Mr. Bowles is a set of variations on Valéry’s: 


‘“‘Who has been torturing you? Once and for all, where is the cause of 
these pains and cries? Who has twisted you, and within you twisted all 
the order of the world, all ideas, the sky, your acts and your least 
distractions? It is a small object, a little stone, a bad tooth. And it made 
you vibrate in every fibre, like the whistle fitted over the column of steam.” 


An “‘accustomed feeling of infinite futility and sadness’? goads most of the 
characters through a landscape that repeats their panic. A honeymoon that 
disintegrates in a few blind hours on a jungle river boat; the clergyman defeated 
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by his Indian villagers and their forest; the house on the edge of a canyon that 
looked insane; a woman’s malice; a small boy selling drugs; the Atlajala, a spirit 
that with trembling delight took possession of monks and bandits, and was finally 
sated by two lovers; an encounter between an Indian and a white woman in a 
cemetery; the autobiographical fragment of an insane girl; studies of the derelict; 
and a professor of geology mutilated and turned into a performing animal by 
bandits in the desert: all the stories, explicitly or not, have the symbol of a run- 
ing figure. ‘‘. . . the cavorting figure grew smaller in the oncoming evening 
darkness, and the rattling of the tin became a part of the great silence out there 
beyond the gate.’’ These are brilliant and unnerving stories; but one wonders 
what will be the end of a talent so wholly fascinated by man defeated and morally 
disintegrated. 


Handbooks of European National Dances: Dances or Bucarta. By Raina 
Katsarova. DANCES OF FRANCE. No. 2. By Nicolette Tennevin and 
Marie Texier. DANCES oF GERMANY. By Agnes Fyfe. DANCES OF 
Norway. By Klara Semb. Max Parrish. 3s. 6d. each. 


The latest additions to this useful little series describe typical peasant dances 
of Bulgaria; the Guild, folk, court and ritual dances of Provence; the sung dances 
of Alsace and Norway; and the contrasted dances of North and South Germany. 
The books are written by specialists, and include details of music and step- 
notation, and coloured illustrations of the native costumes. 


HITLER’s STRATEGY. By F. H. Hinsley. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


In Mr. Hinsley’s book, Hitler’s Strategy, ‘‘ the main emphasis throughout 
is on the formulation of his central or inter-theatre plans for the strategy of the 
war as a whole.’ The sources used are contemporary, among them, captured 
German naval records, and those presented at the Nuremberg Tnrial. After 
examining the reasons for the unpreparedness of the German navy in 1939, Mr. 
Hinsley traces Hitler’s intentions and decisions throughout the war. To have 
recounted, in the cool, lucid terms of an historian, this extraordinary drama of 
the man who imposed on the map of Europe the configurations of his lust for 
power, who, after those first transformations, was wholly impervious to his 
experts’ sober calculations, is to understand how inevitable the outcome was. 
This is a study invaluable to students, and of considerable interest to the general 


reader. 


T. L. Vaswani: AN INTERPRETATION. Edited by Dhan Raj. Krishta Kunj, 
Hyderabad-Sind, India. 

A PROPHET OF THE PEOPLE. By T. L. Vaswani. Gita Publishing House. 5s. 6d. 

THE CONCEPT OF THE UNITED Nations. A Philosophical Analysis. By E. M. 
Hough. Transaction No. 9. The Indian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, 
Bangalore. Re. Is. : 


T. L. Vaswani has a considerable reputation in India as a poet and mystic. 
In the booklet edited by Dhan Raj there are enthusiastic tributes to him from 
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various parts of the world, and extracts from his books. His A Prophet of the 
People is a meditation on the Song of Nanak, Nanak being an Indian saint who 
died in 1539 after a life dedicated to the cause of peace and brotherhood. The 
relationship between ancient Indian thought, with its emphasis on unity, justice 
and peace, and the United Nations Charter is the subject of Dr. Eleanor M. 
Hough’s interesting paper read last year at the Indian Institute of Culture. 


Gita: Mepirations. Vol. 1. By T. L. Vaswani. Gita Publishing House. 
Ios. 6d. 


T. L. Vaswani, the Indian poet and mystic, is recognised as one of the 
spiritual leaders of his country. After a distinguished academic career, and while 
still young, he renounced the world and dedicated his life to the service of the 
needy. In the introduction to this book he writes: 


‘* Again and again, have I taken a text, a thought, a picture from this 
wondrous Book and, sitting in silence, have meditated upon it: and only 
after quiet meditation have I begun to feel the profound wisdom aad the 
strange beauty and power of the Gita. Meditation is, in the tumult of our 
times, a part of my aspiration to live and move in Krishna and Christ. And 
the Twain are for me blended with the Buddha.’’ 


His meditations on the Gita take the form chiefly of brief verses. The style 
is a rather unfortunate one: biblical, flowery; but great sincerity, compassion 
and religious tolerance mark every page. Here are two typical passages: 


‘* Death doth but strip the person of time and space. The atman dieth 
not: the atman is a Breath that, in perfect silence, escapes into the Ether 
of the Spirit—escapes as doth a bird that passes from its cage into freedom 


and flight—escapes to sing its Song of New Life in fellowship with the 
angels of Eternity!”’ 


“ Storm-beaten and hungry for bread, alas! are so many. They seek 
shelter: they need a light in darkness: let me see my Master in them. He 
cometh with panting breath in them: He cometh with soiled hands and 
tattered garments: in serving them, I serve Him.’’ 


Enp As A Man. By Calder Willingham. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 


Mr. Willingham’s novel, it seems, created a sensation when it was first 
published in America a few years ago. It reads like a veracious description of life 
in a military academy in the United States; but, despite the neat irony, this 
unrelieved account of stupid officialdom, and of young men, bullied, dishonour- 
able, drunken, perverted, is decidedly tedious. 


THE SEA Rose. By Paul Vialar. Peter Nevill. 11s. 6d. 


. Awarded the Prix Femina, The Sea Rose has, as the publishers suggest, 
the atmosphere of a good French film.” It is the tale of a tramp steamer’s 
voyage to Constanza with a cargo as peculiar as its crew. A stowaway dies in 
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childbirth, and M. Vialar adroitly avoids sentimentality in describing the efforts 
of the men to care for her baby. Small taverns, the sea, the old lurching boat are 
a vividly described background to an unusual and tragic story. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. By Arthur Jacobs. Russian Opera. By Martin 
Cooper. The World of Music Series. Max Parrish. 7s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Arthur Jacobs writes in his book on Gilbert and Sullivan: ‘‘ The 
presentation to-day of a play by Pinero or Henry Arthur Jones is inescapably 
termed a revival; but the Gilbert and Sullivan operas are not revivals, for they 
have never ceased being alive.’’ His account of the two men and the results of 
their cool and often curiously unwilling collaboration, and his critical examination 
of the Savoy operas, are very well done. 


_ Russian Opera is an uncommonly skilful outline of a colourful, and some- 
times obscure, subject. The first appearance of opera at the Russian Court was 
in 1731, and Mr. Martin Cooper wittily describes the “‘ first planting and then 
acclimatizing of this exotic plant.’’ He stresses ‘‘ the Russian gift for brightly- 
coloured minature, both dramatic and decorative, and of the Russian poverty 
of architectural sense, the inability to construct a large design on firm, logical 
lines ’’; and considers in some detail the work of composers from Glinka and 
Dargomyzhsky to Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov, 
who had so much influence on his pupil Stravinsky. Mr. Cooper concludes his 
book with a very interesting, if not hopeful, review of Soviet operas. 


These two volumes, like the others in the series, ‘‘ The World of Music,’’ are 
finely illustrated. 


Tue Lost NicuTInGaLe. By J. H. Pollock. Carter Publications, Belfast. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Istanp. And Other Stories. By David Vernon. The Fortune Press. 7s. 6d. 


The Lost Nightingale is a gentle blend of fact, legend, and the author’s 
fancy about the youth of John Dowland, the great song-writer and lutenist. Here 
he is provided with a sad little love affair with the daughter of an English yeoman 
settled at Frumpstown in County Wicklow. There are the known facts of his 
disappointed life and the pleasures of his music for the student; but many readers 
will enjoy a tale prompted, perhaps, by the lovely song from his First Book of 
is, naturally, rather derivative. The stories set in Wales are the best: the delicate 
account of a child with wings born to a staid miner and his middle-aged wife; 
the long-threatened and posthumously fulfilled revenge of a paralysed old man 
whose wife had deprived him of the consolations of beer; the struggle of two 
mentally defective brothers to succeed to their father’s dominion over the house- 
hold. Uneven in quality, and divided between irony and fantasy, The Island is 
yet market by descriptive skill and technical control. 
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To the Editor, 
The Dublin Magazine, 
2 Crow Street, Dublin. 6th March, 1952. 


oe A review of a book entitled ‘‘ Between Life and Death,’ by Harley Williams, in your January—March 
issue contained untrue and unjust comments on Christian Science and its discoverer and founder, Mary Baker 
Eddy. I feel sure that neither you nor your contributor would knowingly misrepresent a woman whose long 
life was unceasingly and unselfishly dedicated to the service of mankind. I would, therefore, ask you for space 
to give to your readers correct information on the subject. 

Mrs. Eddy as a child was considered to be somewhat delicate and sensitive but at no time did she 
suffer from fits, as your reviewer alleges. At an early age she showed remarkable intelligence and when she 
was about 15 years old the Rev. Mr. Courser, a Congregational Minister, under whom she studied for a 
time, made these remarks about her to his son, Bartlett: ‘‘ Bright, good and pure; aye, brilliant! I never 
before had a pupil with such depth and independence of thought. She has some great future, mark that. 
She is an intellectual and spiritual genius.”” She was 22 years of age when she first married, but her husband 
died about six months after their marriage. Subsequently, when her child was born, it was only after a 
prolonged struggle that she fought her way back to life, but not to health. She was consequently unable to 
look after her son and he was committed to the care of others, but to say that she had little use for her 
child is a strange and gross perversion. 

Mrs. Eddy did not ‘inherit the essentials of her system’’ from a healer named Quimby, as your 
reviewer states. She obtained her teachings from one source, and from one source only, namely, the Holy 
Scriptures. Christian Science heals through the Spirit of Christ and through nothing else. To-day there are 
throughout the world over 3,000 Christian Science Churches and Societies, and of these 2,000 (ot 600 
as stated in the review) are in the U.S.A. The growth of the Christian Science Church continues steadily and 
and persistently without the aid of any paid or organized missionaries. These facts of themselves are sufficient 
proof that Christian Science deals successfully with all the ills of the flesh for people who do not turn to it 
for healing until the usual means have been found wanting. 

In the preface to her book, ‘‘ Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures,’”’ Mrs. Eddy writes: 
‘*The Divine principle of healing is proved in the personal experience of any sincere seeker of Truth, Its 
purpose is good, and its practice is safer and more potent than that of any other sanitary method.’ The 
truth of these statements is borne out by the continuous growth of Christian Science. 

Finally, your reviewer’s reference to the ‘‘ enormous capital’’ of Christian Science cannot be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. The funds of the Christian Science Church are supplied by its members out of gratitude 
for what Christian Science has done for them, and the many beautiful churches built throughout the world 
by funds provided by the local Christian Scientists in the brief space of 50 years are a monumental tribute to 
its healing efficacy. 

Yours faithfully, 


D. TT. SCOTE; 
Christian Science Committee on 
Publication for County Dublin. 


OUR REVIEWER WRITES: 

With regard to the letter published in the present number of The Dublin Magazine, I shall answer 
each point separately. Mr. Scott says ‘‘at no time did she suffer from fits as your reviewer alleges.’ May I 
quote the author of the book as follows: ‘‘ Mary Baker (as she then was) would fall in convulsions on the 
floor, she would scream with agony, sometimes terrifying the family by going into a trancelike state, her 
limbs rigid as death, all consciousness for the time suspended.’’ This description is that of a fit, and no shame 
can be attached to anyone unfortunate enough to suffer from fits. Mr. Scott says that ‘“‘ she did not inherit 
the essentials of her system from a healer named Quimby as your reviewer alleges.’? Again I quote the author: 
“In 1862 she came under his curative influence. From that time onwards she was Quimby’s disciple and 
worshipper, and she eagerly demanded the manuscript of his teaching which he lent her to copy. The theory 
of this intelligent man which he called ‘The Science of Health’ was that disease and sickness were not created 
by God but by man”’; and later in the book, “‘ Quimby died of cancer and Mary Glover inherited the essentials 
of his system.’’ Mr. Scott says: ‘‘ Your reviewer’s reference to the enormous capital of Christian Science 
cannot be allowed to pass unchailenged. There are various references to money in the article on Mary Eddy.”’ 
““ In the next ten years Mrs. Eddy made over a million dollars.’’ ‘‘ Her various publishing activities brought in an 
enormous income.’’ ‘‘ She left behind three million dollars.” This would be considered an enormous capital 
by some people. 

Finally, Mr. Scott takes exception to the suggestion that Mrs. Eddy had little use for her child; in 


answer to this, I must again quote Harley Williams’s article: ‘‘ She lacked maternal feeling, was quite content 
for her only child to be brought up by strangers.” 


